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INTRODUCTION 

IN  Eastern  Asia  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  maintain  peaceful  and 
satisfactory  international  relations.  The  national  policies  of  China, 
Japan  and  Soviet  Russia  are  in  conflict  and  frequently,  in  addition, 
challenge  the  aims  and  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Western  powers.  The 
issues  between  them  are  made  more  acute  by  wide  divergences  in 
their  political  and  economic  development  and  their  social  systems. 

China  is  a country  great  in  extent  of  territory,  population  and 
age-old  civilization,  yet  it  lacks  efficient  political  organization  and 
military  strength.  Its  government  at  Nanking,  under  many  handi- 
caps, is  struggling  to  create  a united,  modern  state.  But  at  present  it 
cannot  protect  itself  against  encroachments  from  its  stronger  neigh- 
bors. 

Japan  is  a small  country  but  a world  power,  and  is  highly  efficient 
and  aggressively  nationalistic.  Influenced  by  its  military  leaders  and 
swayed  by  the  spirit  of  manifest  destiny,  it  has  been  attempting  to 
gain  strategic  and  economic  security  by  extending  some  measure  of 
political  control  over  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  China. 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  although  it  has  re- 
nounced imperialism,  has  certain  fundamental  economic  policies  in 
the  Far  East  similar  to  those  of  Tsarist  Russia.  Organized  on  the 
basis  of  communism,  and  determined  to  protect  its  territory  and  vital 
interests,  it  has  many  points  of  conflict  — territorial,  social  and  eco- 
nomic—with  both  Japan  and  China. 

The  United  States  and  the  European  powers  are  at  issue  with 
Japan  over  the  observance  of  the  Open  Door  and  the  Integrity  of 
China  and  over  the  maintenance  of  the  world’s  treaty  structure  for 
international  peace.  They  have  also  had  less  acute  differences  with 
China  in  the  recent  past  — which  are  not  yet  settled  — regarding 
the  exceptional  treaty  rights  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  powers  in  China, 
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such  as  extraterritoriality  and  the  foreign  administration  of  certain 
municipal  areas,  especially  at  Shanghai. 

I 

CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

ONE  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  critical  international  situation  in 
Eastern  Asia  is  the  political  instability  in  China,  which  appears 
to  be  a result  of  the  profound  transformation  which  is  taking  place 
in  that  country.  As  was  stated  by  the  Lytton  Commission,  which  on 
behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations  studied  the  controversy  between 
China  and  Japan  in  1932:  “The  dominating  factor  in  China  is  the 
modernization  of  the  nation  itself  which  is  slowly  taking  place.  China 
today  is  a nation  in  evolution,  showing  evidence  of  transition  in  all 
aspects  of  its  national  life.  Political  upheavals,  civil  wars,  social  and 
economic  unrest,  with  the  resulting  weakness  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, have  been  the  characteristics  of  China  since  the  Revolution 
of  1911.”  Then  the  Commission  added,  “it  is  nevertheless  true  that, 
in  spite  of  difficulties,  delays  and  failures,  considerable  progress  has 
in  fact  been  made.” 

EVIDENCE  OF  PROGRESS 

A greater  degree  of  success  has  naturally  been  obtained  along 
some  lines  than  along  others.  The  old  Confucian  educational  system, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Scholasticism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
been  essentially  modernized.  The  old  social  structure,  based  upon 
the  family  and  the  guild,  is  being  altered  by  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  of  large-scale  cooperation  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
Western-trained  students.  Household  industry  has  been  displaced  in 
a measure  by  the  introduction  of  the  modern  factory  system  in  some 
of  the  large  cities,  such  as  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Tientsin  and  Tsingtao. 

Notable  progress  is  being  made  in  the  improvement  of  com- 
munications and  the  modernization  of  cities.  At  the  time  of  the 
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Washington  Conference,  only  thirteen  years  ago,  there  were  prob- 
ably not  over  too  miles  of  roads  fit  for  automobile  use  in  all  of  China, 
outside  of  the  foreign-administered  areas  in  the  treaty  ports.  Today 
there  are  over  40,000  miles  of  such  roads.  Railroad  development, 
which  for  many  years  was  checked  by  disturbed  political  conditions 
and  civil  wars,  has  begun  again.  Some  hundreds  of  miles  of  new  con- 
struction are  under  way.  New  commercial  airplane  routes,  also,  have 
recently  been  opened  and  are  well  patronized.  As  for  the  cities,  es- 
pecially in  the  coastal  region,  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  many 
of  them  in  building  new  streets,  public  buildings,  parks,  water  and 
sewage  systems  and  even  athletic  fields. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Notwithstanding  progress  along  so  many  lines,  the  Chinese  are 
living  on  a very  low  economic  level,  which  shows  few  signs  of  im- 
provement. This  condition,  which  is  doubtless  one  of  the  principal 
factors  causing  political  instability,  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact 
that  China,  in  its  well-settled  regions,  is  greatly  overpopulated.  It 
has  a total  of  between  400,000,000  and  450,000,000  people,  the  great 
majority  of  them  concentrated  in  the  eastern  provinces  and  the 
Yangtze  Valley,  many  sections  of  which  are  even  more  densely  set- 
tled than  corresponding  regions  in  Japan. 

Of  this  great  population  about  three-fourths  live  in  the  country 
districts.  The  farms  are  usually  small  — - frequently  too  small  to  give 
adequate  support  even  to  a peasant  family ; in  some  of  the  central  and 
southern  provinces  they  average  only  i to  1.3  acres.  The  farmer  must 
pay  high  taxes,  sometimes  collected  for  years  in  advance;  high  rents, 
if  he  is  a tenant;  and  exorbitant  interest,  which  varies  from  i per  cent 
to  10  per  cent  per  month.  Famines,  too,  are  frequent  in  the  northwest, 
the  region  of  uncertain  rainfall,  and  these  are  rendered  unnecessarily 
severe  due  to  the  inability  to  import  provisions  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  roads  and  railways. 

These  conditions  lead  the  peasants  to  crowd  into  the  cities,  and 
bring  about  a generally  lowered  standard  of  living.  They  prevent  the 
creation  of  an  economic  basis  adequate  for  a strong  government  and 
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directly  cause  widespread  banditry,  political  revolts  and  civil  war. 
China’s  most  fundamental  problem  is  to  bring  about  general  improve- 
ment in  the  economic  situation  and  a limitation  in  the  increase  of 
population. 

THE  GOVERNMENT 

In  the  task  of  creating  a stable  government  China’s  progress  has 
been  disappointingly  slow.  The  old  Manchu  Dynasty,  which  began 
in  1644  which  gave  China  some  degree  of  unity,  was  overthrown 
by  the  revolution  of  1911  which  established  a Republic.  But  political 
confusion  and  civil  wars  continued  for  some  years.  The  present  gov- 
ernment was  founded  by  the  Kuomintang  or  Nationalist  party, 
which  arose  in  South  China  under  the  leadership  of  the  venerated 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  In  1928,  after  the  Nationalist  armies  had  captured 
Peking  it  was  recognized  by  all  China  as  the  government  of  the  entire 
country.  But  this  success  failed  to  bring  about  political  stability. 
While  the  Nanking  government  has  nominal  authority  throughout 
China,  regional  governments  and  warlords  exercise  actual  control 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Nanking  government  has  direct  administration  of  the  lower 
Yangtze  Valley  provinces,  including  the  important  cities  of  Shang- 
hai, Nanking,  Hangchow  and  Hankow.  It  controls  the  greatest 
wealth,  most  of  the  largest  cities,  and  the  chief  industrial  and  com- 
mercial section  of  China.  It  collects  the  largest  share  of  the  nation’s 
taxes  and  has  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  army.  It  has  maintained 
itself  in  power  against  all  efforts  of  various  warlords  to  overthrow  it, 
and  probably  has  established  the  best  government  in  China  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic  in  1911.  While  it  nominally  represents  the 
Kuomintang,  much  as  the  Soviet  government  represents  the  Russian 
Communist  party,  it  is  actually  maintained  by  its  own  military  and 
financial  strength,  the  ability  of  its  leaders,  and  in  general  the  support 
of  the  financial,  industrial  and  moderately  conservative  elements. 

Over  the  other  parts  of  China  the  authority  of  the  Nanking  gov- 
ernment varies  from  region  to  region.  With  some  of  the  local  war- 
lords it  is  in  cordial  relations,  and  frequently  assists  them  by  military 
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subsidies.  With  others  there  often  exists  latent  hostility.  But,  in  any 
case,  these  outlying  provinces  are,  as  a rule,  practically  autonomous, 
their  armies  being  under  the  control  of  the  local  warlords  and  not 
of  Nanking. 

More  serious  than  the  autonomy  of  these  provinces  is  the  chal- 
lenge offered  to  Nanking  by  the  Chinese  Communists.  During  the 
past  four  years  they  have  controlled  areas  of  varying  size  throughout 
the  six  central  Yangtze  Valley  provinces  and  the  two  southern 
coastal  provinces,  and  have  established  a Soviet  administration  over 
large  districts.  When  they  obtain  control  of  a region,  they  tear  up  the 
boundary  marks,  burn  the  title  deeds  and  the  records  of  debt,  kill  or 
drive  out  the  well-to-do,  and  confiscate  and  redivide  the  land.  A large 
proportion  of  the  leaders  are  genuine  Communists,  but  their  chief 
support  comes  from  peasants,  bandits  and  soldiers  who  are  fighting 
only  to  remedy  existing  economic  abuses — insufficient  land,  high 
rents,  high  taxes  and  high  rates  of  interest.  The  Nanking  govern- 
ment since  1930  has  carried  on  five  major  military  operations  against 
the  Communists,  in  large  part  under  the  personal  direction  of  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  In  the  areas  which  it  has  reconquered,  the  Nanking 
government  has  adopted  the  policy  of  introducing  economic  reforms 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  peasant  farmers.  Many 
believe  that  this  Communist  movement  is  the  most  serious  internal 
problem  which  China  is  facing. 

China  is  also  handicapped  by  the  weakness  of  its  military  forces. 
It  has  more  than  enough  men  under  arms  — there  are  some  two  and 
a half  million  soldiers  scattered  throughout  the  country  — but  they 
do  not  make  effective  armies.  Even  the  troops  of  the  Nanking  gov- 
ernment lack  necessary  equipment,  especially  in  heavy  artillery,  tanks 
and  airplanes;  they  have  no  adequate  commissariat  or  general  staff; 
and  their  morale  is  low.  The  navy  is  negligible.  As  a fighting  force 
the  armies  of  China  could  not  defend  it  against  an  attack  from  a 
strong  military  power. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  from  both  a national  and  an  inter- 
national point  of  view,  that  China  should  become  a united  country, 
extend  the  authority  of  its  central  government,  at  least  for  essential 
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national  purposes,  over  all  of  China,  and  build  up  an  effective  mili- 
tary force.  Its  present  weakness  and  political  instability  offer  a 
constant  temptation  to  Japan  to  resort  to  military  pressure  on  the 
occasion  of  any  Sino-Japanese  controversy,  either  directly  by  the  use  of 
its  army  and  navy,  or  indirectly  by  support  given  to  Chinese  warlords 
unfriendly  to  the  Nanking  government.  A strong,  united  China 
would  be  the  most  important  single  factor  in  solving  the  political 
problem  of  Eastern  Asia. 

EXCEPTIONAL  FOREIGN  PRIVILEGES  IN  CHINA 

The  national  leaders  in  China,  backed  by  a strong  public  opinion, 
have  for  some  years  been  demanding  the  cancellation  of  the  excep- 
tional privileges  enjoyed  by  a number  of  foreign  powers,  including 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France  and  Italy.  These 
privileges,  which  the  Chinese  resent  as  limitations  on  their  full 
sovereign  rights,  were  obtained  years  ago,  beginning  with  the  Treaty 
of  Nanking  in  1842,  at  a time  when  there  existed  profound  differences 
between  the  legal  and  political  principles  and  practices  of  the  Chinese 
and  those  of  the  Western  nations.  The  most  important  of  them  were: 
(i)  a limitation  by  treaty  providing  that  import  duties  levied  by 
China  on  foreign  goods  should  not  exceed  approximately  5 per  cent 
ad  valorem;  (2)  extraterritoriality,  or  the  exclusive  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  certain  foreign  states  over  their  nationals  in 
China;  (3)  the  administration  by  foreign  powers  of  treaty-port  con- 
cessions or  settlements — that  is,  of  designated  areas  at  certain  Chinese 
ports;  and  (4)  the  presence  of  foreign  garrisons  in  Peking,  Tientsin 
and  Shanghai,  and  of  foreign  gunboats  on  Chinese  rivers.  China  has 
already  had  a large  measure  of  success  in  regaining  its  former  rights. 
It  obtained  full  control  of  its  tariff  by  a series  of  treaties  made  in 
1928-30;  it  resumed  jurisdiction  over  the  nationals  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary  and  Russia  as  a result  of  the  World  War;  and  it  has 
recovered  the  administration  of  ten  treaty-port  concessions. 

These  privileges,  the  result,  as  the  Chinese  express  it,  of  “un- 
equal treaties”  with  foreign  powers,  were  probably  the  foremost 
issue  in  Chinese  foreign  relations  from  about  1928  to  1930.  But  at  the 
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present  time  they  are  not  a serious  problem.  With  a little  patience  on 
the  part  o£  China  and  good-will  on  that  of  the  powers,  no  serious  dif- 
ficulty should  develop  in  reaching  agreements  which  will  lead,  in 
due  course,  to  the  gradual  termination  of  all  of  them. 


II 

CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN 

The  leaders  of  Japan,  within  the  past  three  generations  — - in  fact, 
within  the  life  span  of  some  men  now  living  — have  transformed 
a small,  feudal.  Oriental  country  into  one  of  the  world’s  great  powers 
— a transformation  which  has  been  well  termed  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  modern  political  history.  Japan  today  is  marked  by  order, 
energy  and  efficiency. 

japan’s  problem 

Japan  nevertheless  faces  a serious  national  problem.  It  is  a small 
country  with  a large  population  existing  on  a low  standard  of  living. 
In  proportion  to  total  arable  land  it  is  the  most  densely  populated 
country  in  the  world.  Americans  can  visualize  conditions  by  im- 
agining half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  crowded  into  the  single 
state  of  California.  This  situation  is  made  still  more  difficult  by  a 
rapid  growth  in  population.  Although  over  66,000,000  people  are 
already  living  in  the  islands  of  Japan,  there  is  a great  annual  increase 
which  for  the  year  1932  reached  over  1,000,000.  Not  only  agriculture, 
but  business  and  the  professions  are  greatly  overcrowded. 

PROPOSED  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  taking  care  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  and  at  the  same  time  raising  the  low 
standard  of  living.  Increased  productivity  of  agriculture  and  emigra- 
tion on  a large  scale  have  been  advocated,  but  these  remedies  are 
generally  regarded  as  inadequate.  Birth  control  is  practiced  to  some 
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extent  in  Japan,  but  even  if  it  should  be  generally  adopted,  it  would 
take  years  to  lower  the  birth  rate  materially.  Although  some  sociolo- 
gists insist  that  economic  and  social  forces  have  already  begun  to 
operate  in  Japan  which  will  prevent  the  population  from  ever  ex- 
ceeding a maximum  of  about  80,000,000,  the  immediate  difficulty  is 
that  the  children  are  already  born  for  whom,  as  they  come  of  work- 
ing age  during  the  next  couple  of  decades,  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  additional  positions  of  some  kind  must  be  found. 

Of  the  methods  suggested  for  meeting  Japan’s  pressing  economic 
problems,  increased  industrialization  has  been  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  promising.  It  is  hoped  to  make  Japan  a great  manufactur- 
ing center,  especially  of  the  Far  East,  as  England  was  the  manufac- 
turing center  of  the  world  during  the  nineteenth  century.  But  to  be- 
come a great  manufacturing  and  exporting  country  Japan  needs  raw 
materials  — especially  iron  ore  of  which  it  has  a most  inadequate 
supply  — and  foreign  markets.  The  aim,  then,  to  obtain  raw  materials 
and  markets,  especially  in  China,  either  by  voluntary  cooperation  or 
by  force  has  been  one  of  the  most  consistent  of  the  goals  of  Japan’s 
foreign  policy. 

POLITICAL,  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 

The  methods  which  Japan  has  recently  taken  to  carry  out  its 
foreign  policy  have  been  determined  in  considerable  measure  by  its 
political,  economic  and  social  organization. 

In  the  Japanese  constitutional  system  the  Emperor  has  the  im- 
portant power  of  issuing  orders,  although  only  on  the  advice  of  his 
officials.  In  matters  concerning  the  military  forces  this  advice  is  given 
directly  by  the  Ministers  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  and  by  the  Chiefs 
of  the  General  Staffs,  which  makes  the  army  and  navy  largely  inde- 
pendent of  Cabinet  control.  The  line  which  separates  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Cabinet  and  that  of  the  High  Command  is  not  always  clear, 
with  the  result  that  frequently  “dual  diplomacy”  exists  in  relations 
with  other  states,  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  arise  between  diplomatic 
and  military  officials  in  foreign  countries,  and  bitter  disputes 
occur  in  Japan  itself  between  the  civil  and  military  elements.  Taking 
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a broad  view  of  constitutional  development  in  Japan  during  the  thirty 
years  prior  to  1931,  the  civil,  or  liberal  and  democratic,  elements  had 
gained  distinctly  in  influence  over  the  military. 

MILITARY  DOMINANCE  AND  FASCISM 

But  in  the  past  two  years  military  elements  became  dominant  in 
the  government.  In  the  summer  of  1931  the  military  leaders,  who 
were  disturbed  by  proposed  reductions  in  appropriations  for  the 
military  services,  incensed  by  the  action  of  the  Chinese  in  Manchuria, 
and  exasperated  by  the  agreements  limiting  the  Japanese  navy  which 
were  made  at  the  London  Naval  Conference  in  1930,  took  the  un- 
usual step  of  starting  a definite  propaganda  to  win  public  support. 
They  were  aided  by  the  economic  distress,  which  was  especially  acute 
among  the  small  farmers,  a class  whose  grievances  the  army  cham- 
pioned and  from  which  came  most  of  the  soldiers  and  young  officers; 
and  by  the  widespread  criticism  both  of  the  moneyed  classes  — par- 
ticularly the  great  capitalist-industrial  corporations,  such  as  the  Mitsui 
and  Mitsubishi,  which  operated  banks,  mines,  factories  and  steam- 
ship lines,  and  controlled  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  — and  of  the  political  parties  because  of  their  in- 
efficiency and  corruption  and  their  close  connection  with  the  great 
banking-industrial  companies.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  only 
natural  that  after  September  1931,  the  successful  military  campaign 
in  Manchuria  should  bring  to  the  army  the  support  of  the  aroused 
nationalism  of  the  Japanese  people. 

These  factors  led  also  to  the  development  of  a movement  which, 
while  in  many  respects  distinctly  Japanese,  has  been  characterized  as 
fascist.  Several  fascist  organizations,  in  which  young  army  and 
navy  officers  were  prominent,  opposed  the  political  parties,  the  great 
capitalist  companies,  and  the  delays  of  diplomacy;  they  demanded  a 
strong  unified  government,  and  stood  for  intense  loyalty  to  the  Em- 
peror. Although  they  contained  groups  of  young  “patriots”  who  re- 
sorted to  assassination  to  accomplish  their  political  ends,  they  also 
showed  Puritan  idealism  — simplicity  of  living,  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  people,  and  a revival  of  the  old  Japanese  spirit 
of  sacrifice. 
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The  military  and  fascist  elements  were  sufficiently  strong  to 
obtain  on  May  22,  1932  the  appointment  of  a super-party  Cabinet, 
headed  by  Viscount  Saito,  in  which  the  most  influential  member  for 
some  months  appeared  to  be  General  Sadao  Araki,  the  idolized 
leader  of  the  aggressive  military  group  in  Japan.  The  present  Pre- 
mier, Admiral  Okada,  who  succeeded  Viscount  Saito  on  July  4, 
1934,  has  also  organized  a non-party  government,  but  it  is  acceptable 
to  both  military  and  civilian  elements.  The  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Hirota,  who  was  first  appointed  to  the  Saito  Cabinet, 
has  shown  a distinctly  conciliatory  attitude  toward  other  powers. 
The  Japanese  liberal  element,  too,  while  quiescent,  is  not  dead. 


Ill 

JAPANESE-CHINESE  RELATIONS 

Japan’s  policy  toward  China,  due  in  large  part  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased industrialization,  has  had  two  general  aims;  the  develop- 
ment of  an  economic  entente  with  China  as  a whole,  and  the 
maintenance  of  Japan’s  special  position  in  Manchuria. 

In  its  attempt  to  realize  these  aims  Japan  has  alternated  between 
friendship  toward  China  and  the  use  of  force.  The  friendship  policy, 
associated  with  the  name  of  Baron  Shidehara  when  he  was  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  the  official  policy  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment in  the  summer  of  1931,  but  an  increasing  conviction  had  de- 
veloped in  Japan  that  it  was  not  bringing  the  desired  results,  espe- 
cially in  Manchuria. 

THE  MANCHURIA  ISSUE 

Manchuria  is  a great,  fertile  region  only  partially  developed  and 
settled.  It  had  been  universally  recognized,  before  September  1931,  to 
be  a part  of  China;  yet  Japan  and  Russia  had  been  granted  within  it 
exceptional,  semi-sovereign  rights. 

Japan’s  rights  and  interests  included  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
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way,  the  lease  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  mines  and  factories,  and 
many  concessions  from  Chinese  authorities.  Its  total  investments  in 
1931  were  estimated  to  amount  to  over  $800,000,000.  The  Japanese 
regarded  Manchuria  as  a source  of  raw  materials,  a market,  and  an 
advanced  military  post  against  Russia. 

The  main  issue  between  Japan  and  China  related  to  Japan’s 
status  in  Manchuria.  The  Chinese  naturally  interpreted  Japan’s  con- 
cessions strictly  and  wished  eventually  to  terminate  them.  They  were 
convinced  that  the  Japanese  wanted  to  take  Manchuria  away  from 
them  and  were  determined  to  prevent  it.  They  therefore  embarked 
on  an  ambitious  plan  to  develop  Manchuria  themselves,  especially 
by  the  construction  of  a number  of  new  Chinese  railroads,  some  of 
which  would  compete  with  the  Japanese  lines.  The  Japanese,  how- 
ever, as  was  equally  natural,  wished  to  maintain  their  position,  and 
were  resolved  to  defend  it.  An  increasing  number  of  them,  too,  were 
coming  to  feel  that  Japan  should  control  Manchuria,  either  by  mili- 
tary force,  as  some  of  the  army  circle  wished,  or  by  bringing  it  in 
some  way  under  Japanese  economic  domination  as  was  more  gen- 
erally desired.  In  fact  the  Japanese  had  come  to  call  Manchuria  the 
“life  line  of  Japan,”  due  to  its  relatively  abundant  natural  resources. 
There  was  thus  a fundamental  clash  between  the  policies  of  Japan 
and  China. 

During  the  summer  of  1931  friction  increased  as  an  immediate 
result  of  the  competition  of  the  new  Chinese  railroads,  and  of  the 
murder  by  Chinese  troops  of  a Japanese  captain,  Nakamura,  who  was 
travelling  in  interior  Manchuria  under  a passport  which  concealed  his 
military  status.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  realized  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  under 
Baron  Shidehara,  made  efforts  to  bring  about  a diplomatic  solution  of 
the  difficulties.  But  many  Japanese  army  officers  were  working  for  a 
military  settlement. 

Following  an  explosion  on  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Japa- 
nese South  Manchuria  Railway  tracks  near  Mukden  on  the  evening  of 
September  18,  1931,  Japanese  troops  occupied  within  twenty-four 
hours  the  leading  Chinese  towns  and  cities  in  southeastern  Manchu- 
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ria.  Subsequent  Japanese  military  movements  led  eventually  to  the 
occupation  o£  most  of  Manchuria;  to  the  creation,  under  Japanese 
leadership,  of  the  independent  state  of  Manchoukuo;  and  to  the  sig- 
nature on  September  15,  1932  of  a protocol  of  close  alliance  between 
Japan  and  the  new  state. 

THE  LEAGUE  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY 

Immediately  after  the  explosion,  at  the  request  of  China  and  with 
the  acquiescence  of  Japan,  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  happened  to  be  in  session  at  the  time,  took  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sino-Japanese  issue.  It  made  earnest  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  induce 
the  Japanese  to  withdraw  their  troops  in  Manchuria  within  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  zone.  On  December  10,  1931  the  Council  unani- 
mously passed  a resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mission of  five  to  study  the  Sino-Japanese  controversy  “on  the  spot.” 
Lord  Lytton  of  England  was  appointed  Chairman;  an  American, 
Major  General  Frank  R.  McCoy,  an  experienced  soldier-diplomat,  was 
one  of  the  other  members.  After  an  intensive  study  of  the  problem  for 
over  six  months  in  Japan  and  China,  including  Manchuria,  the  Com- 
mission signed  a report,  generally  known  as  the  Lytton  Report,  which 
was  published  October  2,  1932. 

As  to  Manchuria,  the  report  stated  that  conditions  previous  to 
September  1931  were  unsatisfactory,  that  both  Chinese  and  Japanese 
were  to  blame,  and  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  restore  the  status 
quo  ante.  But  as  to  developments  since  the  explosion,  the  Commission 
was  forced  by  the  evidence  to  find  against  the  Japanese  contentions  on 
every  essential  point.  The  Commission’s  chief  conclusions  were:  (i) 
the  military  action  of  the  Japanese  after  the  explosion  on  September 
18, 1931  was  not  justified  on  the  principle  of  self-defense;  (2)  the  state 
of  Manchoukuo  was  created  primarily  by  Japanese  and  not  by  Chi- 
nese; (3)  the  inhabitants  of  Manchuria  were  in  general  opposed  to 
Manchoukuo  and  regarded  it  as  a Japanese  government;  and  (4)  the 
recognition  and  maintenance  of  Manchoukuo  were  in  violation  of  the 
fundamental  peace  treaties. 

As  a solution,  the  Commission  recommended  that  Manchuria 
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should  be  made  an  autonomous  region,  under  the  sovereignty  of 
China,  but  with  foreign  advisers  who  should  have  adequate  power  to 
provide  stability,  protection  and  good  government,  and  that  a treaty 
should  make  provision  for  Japan’s  rights.  This  recommendation 
would  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  China  and  would  have  given  to 
Japan  all  of  the  privileges  which  it  had  claimed  before  1931. 

This  report  was  considered  at  length  by  the  Council  and  the  As- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  attempted  to  bring  about 
some  settlement,  but  the  Japanese  government  refused  to  accept  any 
solution  not  based  on  the  independence  of  Manchoukuo.  A Commit- 
tee of  Nineteen,  to  which  the  issue  was  referred,  endorsed  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Lytton  Report,  and  recommended  further  that  all  states 
should  continue  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  new  state  of  Manchoukuo. 
On  February  24,  1933  the  Assembly,  by  a vote  of  42  to  i (Japan) 
adopted  this  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Nineteen;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  United  States  officially  gave  it  its  general  approval  and 
support.  The  world  as  a whole  thus  condemned  Japan  and  recom- 
mended a solution  which  Japan  refused  to  accept.  Japan  then  an- 
nounced its  withdrawal  from  the  League. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MANCHURIA 

In  the  meantime  the  Japanese  have  been  consolidating  their  posi- 
tion in  Manchuria.  They  have  made  considerable  progress  in  sup- 
pressing the  bandits  and  the  Chinese  patriot  forces,  but  it  will  probably 
be  some  years  before  they  can  establish  complete  peace  and  security 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  in  control  of  the  government  of 
Manchoukuo.  Although  the  Emperor  Pu  Yi,  whose  coronation  took 
place  on  March  i,  1934,  and  the  members  of  the  Manchoukuo  Cabinet 
are  ail  either  Chinese  or  Manchu,  Japanese  military  and  civil  officials 
are  able  to  dictate  the  policy  and  the  action  of  the  new  state.  The  fic- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Manchoukuo  is  even  more  transparent 
than  in  the  first  months  after  its  establishment. 

The  Japanese  also  have  taken  over  the  “big  business”  of  the  region. 
The  former  Chinese  railroads  have  now  all  been  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Japanese  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company;  and 
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other  public  utilities  — telegraph,  telephone,  power  companies  — have 
been  so  reorganized  that  Japanese  have  the  control.  The  rapid  indus- 
trial development  of  the  country,  much  of  it  officially  directed,  is 
largely  carried  out  by  Japanese  capital  and  management.  Improve- 
ments in  administration,  however,  have  been  introduced.  Of  par- 
ticular value  is  the  estabUshment  of  a new  Central  Bank  and  a new 
uniform  currency  which  is  now  displacing  the  various  issues  of  the 
debased  paper  money  used  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  An 
extensive  program  of  railroad  and  automobile-road  building  has  been 
undertaken,  although  some  of  the  railroads  appear  to  be  of  greater 
military  than  economic  value. 

Japan,  in  short,  now  controls  Manchuria  strategically,  politically 
and  economically.  But  it  is  giving  the  region  a better  administration. 
This  control  is  exercised  in  part  by  the  Japanese  who  are  office  holders 
and  advisers  in  the  Manchoukuo  government,  and  in  part  by  the  Japa- 
nese army  through  a Japanese  General  who  holds  concurrently  the 
posts  of  Governor  of  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Japanese  military  forces  in  Manchuria  and  Ambassador 
to  Manchoukuo. 

JEHOL,  NORTH  CHINA  AND  THE  TANGKU  ARMISTICE 

On  the  basis  of  a claim  that  the  Chinese  Province  of  Jehol,  com- 
prising a section  of  Inner  Mongolia  adjoining  Manchuria,  was  a part 
of  Manchoukuo,  the  Japanese  in  February  1933  launched  a strong 
military  attack  upon  it  and  easily  occupied  it.  The  Japanese  advance 
continued  into  North  China  until,  on  May  20,  their  troops  were  within 
a few  miles  of  Peiping  and  Tientsin  and  appeared  about  to  capture 
these  great  cities.  This  danger  forced  the  Chinese  to  negotiate  an 
armistice,  which  was  signed  at  Tangku  on  May  31,  1933. 

The  Tangku  Armistice  bound  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese 
governments  to  cease  all  military  operations  and  to  make  a demili- 
tarized zone  of  the  large  area  in  North  China  which  was  then  held  by 
Japanese  troops.  From  this  zone  all  Chinese  soldiers  were  withdrawn, 
although  in  technical  accordance  with  the  Boxer  Protocol  of  1901  Japa- 
nese troops  continued  to  be  stationed  in  this  section  along  the  railroad 
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which  runs  from  Tientsin  to  Shanhaikuan.  The  Chinese  government 
by  agreeing  to  the  Tangku  Armistice  was  forced  to  give  unofficial  rec- 
ognition — however  tacit  and  temporary  it  may  be  — to  the  loss  of 
Manchuria  and  Jehol.  The  settlement  has  also  left  Japan  in  a strong 
political  and  military  position  in  North  China. 

POSSIBLE  FURTHER  JAPANESE  ADVANCE 

Lying  west  of  Manchoukuo  are  Outer  and  Inner  Mongolia,  re- 
gions which  it  is  possible  that  Japan  may  attempt  to  bring  within  its 
widening  political  orbit.  There  are  three  areas  containing  Mongols, 
which  at  present  are  under  the  control  respectively  of  Japan,  China 
and  Soviet  Russia.  In  the  Japanese  area  — Manchoukuo,  including 
Jehol  — there  are  about  2,000,000  Mongols,  most  of  them  Hving  in  the 
northwest  section  of  the  country.  The  Japanese  have  shown  wisdom  in 
making  this  district  into  a new  province,  named  Hsingan,  giving  it  a 
large  measure  of  autonomy  and  appointing  Mongols  mainly  as  offi- 
cials, thus  laying  a basis  for  Mongol  good-will  toward  Japan.  Inner 
Mongolia,  west  of  Jehol,  which  is  under  Chinese  sovereignty,  contains 
about  a million  Mongols.  Recently  the  Chinese  authorities  have  at- 
tempted to  win  their  support  by  granting  them  an  autonomous  ad- 
ministration. But  since  they  feel  no  real  loyalty  to  the  government 
at  Nanking,  it  seems  possible  that  they  may  be  persuaded  to  turn  to 
the  Manchu  Emperor  Pu  Yi,  and  to  the  Japanese.  Outer  Mongolia, 
legally  a part  of  China,  is  under  the  controlling  influence  of  Soviet 
Russia.  In  this  vast  area  of  great  strategic  value  the  Mongols,  who  are 
practically  the  only  inhabitants,  number  about  one  million.  Among 
these  4,000,000  Mongols  of  the  three  areas,  however  divided  they  may 
be  in  various  ways,  there  is  a strong  sense  of  national  unity.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  that  Japan  will  attempt  to  bring  within 
its  hegemony  the  remaining  2,000,000  Mongols  who  are  now  under 
Chinese  and  Soviet  Russian  control.  Rumors  which  come  from  Inner 
Mongolia  of  Japanese  activities  in  Chahar  would  tend  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Japanese  are  not  unaware  of  these  opportunities. 

The  Chinese  are  also  apprehensive  that  the  Japanese  may  extend 
their  control  over  North  China,  probably  by  creating  a subservient 
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Chinese  government  in  that  region.  The  fact  that  the  present  Emperor 
of  Manchoukuo  was  the  last  Manchu  Emperor  of  all  China,  under  the 
name  of  Hsuan  Tung,  would  give  a basis  for  a restoration  movement. 

JAPAN  PLANS  A PAN-ASIA 

Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  the  Japanese  leaders  as  to  fur- 
ther expansion,  they  are  at  present  turning  their  attention  to  the  task  of 
inducing  the  Chinese  to  accept  existing  conditions.  In  a broad  way 
they  ask  them  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  to  forget  Manchuria,  to 
be  good  friends,  and  to  buy  Japanese  cotton  cloth.  Further,  they  are 
urging  the  Chinese  to  join  with  them  in  creating  a Pan-Asia,  to  in- 
clude China,  Japan  and  Manchoukuo.  Such  a Pan- Asiatic  bloc,  under 
Japanese  guidance,  would  achieve  both  of  the  former  long-continued 
policies  of  Japan  in  regard  to  China  — the  formation  of  an  economic 
entente,  and  the  maintenance  of  Japan’s  position  in  Manchuria. 

CHINESE  POLICY  TOWARD  JAPAN 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  Chinese  are  perplexed  regarding 
the  best  policy  to  adopt  toward  Japan.  From  the  long-time  point  of 
view  — from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  years — they  are  confident 
that  Manchuria  will  eventually  be  Chinese.  They  base  their  belief  on 
the  failure  of  every  invading  people  to  maintain  permanent  control  of 
China.  They  point  to  the  27,000,000  Chinese  of  the  30,000,000  inhabit- 
ants of  Manchuria  as  evidence  that  a Japanese-controlled  Manchoukuo 
cannot  continue  permanently  as  the  government  of  the  region.  The 
Japanese,  however,  appear  convinced  that  when  they  have  established 
peace,  security  and  good  government  in  Manchuria,  the  inhabitants 
will  support  the  new  state.  They  point  to  the  Chinese  in  the  Kwantung 
Leased  Territory,  who  number  over  850,000  and  yet  seem  satisfied  to 
live  and  work  under  Japanese  administration  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  Japanese  governing  class. 

Whichever  estimate  of  the  future  of  Manchuria  is  correct,  the 
Chinese  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  deciding  on  a policy  for  the 
present.  Probably  a majority  of  the  educated  and  substantial  Chinese 
are  opposed  to  making  any  treaty  with  Japan  and  favor  a continuation 
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of  the  boycott,  general  non-cooperation  with  the  Japanese,  and  mili- 
tary resistance  in  case  Japan  should  attempt  a further  invasion  of  Chi- 
nese territory.  By  these  means  they  hope  to  exhaust  Japan  financially 
and  thus  finally  to  regain  Manchuria. 

The  Chinese  boycott  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  weapon.  Dur- 
ing many  months  after  September  1931,  it  caused  a notable  loss  in 
Japanese  exports  to  China  both  in  actual  tonnage  and  in  the  proportion 
of  Japanese  trade  as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries.  The  Japa- 
nese made  earnest  and  continuous  complaints  to  the  Lytton  Commis- 
sion regarding  it.  But  to  be  effective  a boycott  needs  the  support  of  the 
government  and  also  of  a highly  indignant  public.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  maintain  a boycott  indefinitely;  and,  at  present,  the  boycott  against 
Japan  has  already  lost  its  former  effectiveness  throughout  northern 
and  much  of  Central  China. 

General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  however,  and  some  of  the  other  Chinese 
leaders,  as  well  as  certain  of  the  bankers,  apparently  believe  that  it  is  the 
best  policy  for  the  present  to  make  terms  with  the  Japanese.  They  en- 
visage China’s  greatest  problem  as  that  of  consolidating  the  country. 
To  fight  Japan  would  mean  not  only  certain  defeat  in  battle  but  prob- 
ably the  overthrow  of  the  Nanking  government  and  the  strengthening 
of  regional  warlords.  Even  a pinpricking  policy  might  well  lead  the 
Japanese  to  make  a military  advance  into  North  China.  It  seems  the 
better  plan,  therefore,  to  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  other 
officials  in  control  of  the  Nanking  government  to  make  a definite 
settlement  with  Japan,  and  thus  not  only  avoid  these  dangers,  but  even 
possibly  obtain  assistance  from  Japan.  After  China  shall  have  become 
a strong,  united  state,  it  can  then  more  effectively  take  up  its  funda- 
mental grievances  with  Japan.  Apparently  in  accordance  with  this 
program  the  Nanking  government  has  recently  made  concessions  to 
Japan.  On  July  i,  1934  it  restored  through  traffic  on  the  Peiping- 
Mukden  Railway,  which  Japan  had  been  urging  but  which  large 
sections  of  the  Chinese  public  had  been  opposing  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  imply  a recognition  of  Manchoukuo.  On  July  3,  it  put  into 
effect  a new  tariff  which  in  general  lowers  the  duties  on  goods  which 
Japan  exports  to  China  and  raises  duties,  in  many  instances  sharply. 
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on  practically  all  other  commodities.  This  evident  favor  to  Japan  has 
aroused  a storm  of  protest,  especially  from  Chinese  industrialists,  and 
evidences  the  growing  divergence  between  the  policy  toward  Japan 
of  the  Nanking  government  and  of  the  Chinese  people  as  a whole. 

It  is  even  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  that  China  may  be  in- 
duced to  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  Manchuria  and  Jehol  and  to  make 
a genuine  cordial  entente  with  Japan  which  would  involve  recognition 
of  Japanese  economic  and  political  leadership.  While  almost  any 
change  in  the  attitude  and  policy  of  a people  is  possible,  there  is  at 
present  no  adequate  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Chinese 
will  willingly  accept  such  a relationship  to  Japan. 

IV 

JAPAN’S  RIGHT  TO  PRESERVE  PEACE 
IN  EASTERN  ASIA 

japan’s  claims 

The  relations  between  Japan  and  China  and  between  Japan  and 
the  Western  powers  have  recently  been  complicated  and  dis- 
turbed by  Japan’s  claim  that  it  has  the  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  Eastern  Asia.  The  first  of  several  recent  statements 
on  this  subject  was  made  to  representatives  of  the  Japanese  press  on 
April  17,  by  Mr.  Eiji  Amau,  the  spokesman  of  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office,  who  said,  as  reported  in  the  dispatches  from  Tokyo:  “We  re- 
gard Japan  as  principally  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Eastern  Asia  and  we  are  determined  to  fulfill  this  mission.”  Sub- 
sequent statements  from  the  Foreign  Office  and  other  authoritative 
Japanese  official  sources  explained  and  interpreted  this  pronounce- 
ment. From  them  Japan’s  position  and  policy  are  reasonably  clear. 

“Japan  has  no  wish  to  infringe  on  the  independence,  interests  or 
prosperity  of  China”  and  “no  desire  to  deviate  from  the  policy  of  the 
Open  Door  and  equal  opportunity  or  to  infringe  treaties,”  yet,  due  to 
its  “mission”  and  “its  special  position”  in  relation  to  China,  it  “objects 
to  any  action  whatsoever  by  other  powers  that  may  lead  to  disturbance 
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o£  peace  and  order  in  Eastern  Asia”— that  is,  to  any  action  which 
would  strengthen  China  in  order  to  resist  Japan  or  would  “tend  to 
alienate  the  friendly  relations  between  China  and  Japan.”  Specifically 
Japan  will  oppose  “any  joint  operations  undertaken  by  foreign  powers, 
even  in  the  name  of  technical  and  financial  assistance”;  the  granting 
of  political  loans  to  China  by  any  state;  and  “the  supplying  of  military 
airplanes,  the  establishment  of  airdromes,  [and]  the  furnishing  of 
military  advisers  and  instructors.” 

This  announcement  of  Japan’s  position  impressed  the  United 
States  and  the  other  Western  powers  as  of  exceptional  importance.  Its 
claims  of  general  and  extensive  rights  in  China  which  it  denied  to 
other  states  at  once  brought  into  consideration  the  provisions  of  the 
Nine  Power  Treaty  of  1922  by  which  Japan  and  the  other  Pacific  na- 
tions pledged  themselves  to  respect  the  Open  Door  in  China  and  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity. 

Japan’s  specific  criticisms  concern  all  the  Western  powers  but  par- 
ticularly the  League  of  Nations,  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States.  The  League  of  Nations,  at  the  request  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, has  furnished  a staff  of  experts  headed  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Rajch- 
man  to  study  conditions  in  China  and  to  advise  the  Chinese  authorities 
regarding  expenditures  in  the  fields  of  health,  agriculture,  education, 
administrative  reform  and  communications.  So  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Chinese  government  for  a fifty-million-dollar  credit  for 
American  wheat  and  cotton — later  reduced  to  twenty  millions.  Fur- 
ther, the  Chinese  government  has  bought  a substantial  number  of 
commercial  and  military  airplanes  from  private  American,  as  well  as 
British  and  French,  companies  and  has  engaged  several  Americans  as 
airplane  instructors.  China  has  also  bought  military  supplies  from  sev- 
eral other  countries — formerly  it  bought  them  largely  from  Japan — 
and  has  engaged  foreign  experts  from  various  lands. 

DISSENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE 

In  view  of  Japan’s  exceptional  claims,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France  all  expressed  dissent  from  the  position  taken  by 
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the  Japanese  government.  The  United  States  presented  a formal  state- 
ment of  its  views  to  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  April 
29,  which  said : “In  the  opinion  of  the  American  people  and  the  Amer- 
ican Government,  no  nation  can,  without  the  assent  of  the  other 
nations  concerned,  rightfully  endeavor  to  make  conclusive  its  will  in 
situations  where  there  are  involved  the  rights,  the  obligations,  and  the 
legitimate  interests  of  other  sovereign  states.”  The  British  Ambassador 
informed  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  April  25  — as 
reported  by  Sir  John  Simon  in  the  House  of  Commons  — “that  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  in  China  was  guaranteed  very  explicitly  by 
the  Nine  Power  Treaty  of  1922,  to  which  Japan  was  a party  . . . that 
the  British  Government  cannot  admit  the  right  of  Japan  alone  to  de- 
cide whether  any  particular  action,  such  as  the  provision  of  technical 
and  financial  assistance,  promotes”  a danger  to  the  peace  and  integrity 
of  China.  The  French  government  took  action  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  expressing  much  the  same  views  in  a 
memorandum  handed  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Paris. 

Shortly  after  these  statements  of  the  three  powers.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Hirota  on  May  4 said  in  an  address  in  Japan,  possibly  in  reference 
to  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a conference  of  the  signatory 
powers  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  that  Japan  would  not  enter  into  any 
general  conference  on  Far  Eastern  affairs,  but  that  it  was  willing  to 
consult  with  any  nation  individually. 

THE  JAPANESE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

Japan’s  position  thus  stated  so  positively  does  not  represent  a com- 
pletely new  policy.  For  some  three  decades  the  Japanese  have  main- 
tained, with  increasing  conviction  and  increasing  insistence,  that  they 
have  special  interests  in  China  which  give  them  special  rights  in  regard 
to  that  country  which  other  states  should  recognize  and  respect.  This 
attitude  and  the  resulting  policy  have  frequently  been  referred  to  as 
constituting  a Japanese  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  phrase,  Japanese  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  was  first  used  in  Japan  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  but  it  has  been  emphasized  whenever  the  Japa- 
nese have  carried  on  an  aggressive  foreign  policy.  During  and 
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for  some  time  after  the  Washington  Conference,  the  period  in  Japan  of 
the  policy  of  friendship  toward  China  and  of  cooperation  with  the 
powers,  little  was  heard  of  the  Doctrine;  but  since  1931  there  has  been 
increased  insistence  upon  it.  It  has  been  utilized  most  frequently  in  the 
past  to  support  Japan’s  position  and  policy  in  Manchuria,  but  the  Japa- 
nese have  always  regarded  it  as  a valid  principle  in  regard  to  China 
as  a whole.  It  rests,  in  part,  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  on  the  theory 
that  the  strong  power  in  each  region  of  the  world  should  exercise  a 
general  measure  of  supervision  over  the  weaker  and  more  unstable 
countries. 

The  Japanese  have  attempted  at  times  in  the  past  to  obtain  from 
China  recognition  of  this  position  of  responsibility.  Their  outstanding 
effort  was  made  in  1915,  when  they  presented  to  the  President  of 
China  the  famous  “Twenty-One  Demands”  which  included  the  re- 
quest for  the  appointment  of  Japanese  political,  economic  and  military 
advisers  in  the  Chinese  government,  Japanese  police  in  important 
Chinese  cities,  and  the  right  to  provide  a substantial  proportion  of 
Chinese  military  supplies.  In  the  view  of  the  Chinese  officials  these 
demands  in  their  entirety,  if  acceded  to,  would  have  placed  China  in  a 
position  of  vassalage  to  Japan. 

Japan  has  also  tried  to  obtain  from  other  states  recognition  of  its 
special  position.  Some  of  the  powers  have,  in  fact,  been  willing  to  state 
in  general  terms  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China.  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  in  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  in  1902  referred  to  the  spe- 
cial interests  which  each  had  in  China,  and  France  and  Japan  in  their 
Agreement  of  1907  mentioned  their  special  interest  in  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  the  regions  of  China  adjacent  to  their  own  territories.  But 
neither  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  nor  the  Franco-Japanese  Agree- 
ment recognized  Japan  as  having  any  greater  rights  in  China  than  had 
Great  Britain  and  France  respectively;  and  both  of  these  documents 
pledged  support  to  the  Open  Door  and  the  Integrity  of  China.  Secre- 
tary Bryan  in  1915,  in  an  identic  note  of  March  13,  officially  recognized 
that  “territorial  contiguity  creates  special  relations  between  Japan  and 
those  territories”  (South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia); 
and  Secretary  Lansing,  in  the  famous  Lansing-Ishii  Agreement  in 
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1917  — officially  terminated  in  1923  — recognized  “that  Japan  has  spe- 
cial interests  in  China,  particularly  in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions 
are  contiguous.”  These  and  other  similar  recognitions  of  the  fact  that 
Japan  is  especially  interested  in  China  were  all  postulated  upon  the 
assumption  that  Japan  would  not  be  aggressive,  and  would  respect  the 
Open  Door  and  the  Integrity  of  China. 

The  Western  powers,  however,  have  repeatedly  and  consistently 
refused  to  recognize  any  interpretation  of  the  special  interests  of  Japan 
which  would  accord  that  country  any  exclusive  political  position  in 
China  or  would  abridge  the  general  rights  possessed  by  other  states. 
Since  September  1931,  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  States 
have  continuously  declined  to  accept  the  Japanese  contention,  which 
was  sometimes  implicit  and  sometimes  openly  expressed,  that  it  had 
the  right  to  settle  the  issue  with  China  over  Manchuria  as  it  deemed 
best. 

It  is  clear  that  Japan’s  claim  that  it  has  special  and  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Far  East  is  not  new  in 
principle;  it  is  merely  a newly  stressed  phase  of  a long-held  political 
doctrine.  Neither  is  the  refusal  of  the  leading  Pacific  powers  to  acqui- 
esce in  this  claim  at  all  novel;  it  is  in  line  with  their  attitude  in  the  past. 
This  special  contention  of  Japan  has  been  advanced  a number  of  times 
during  the  past  four  years.  In  1930  while  the  London  Naval  Confer- 
ence was  in  session  frequent  reference  was  made  in  Japan  to  its  role  as 
“guardian  of  peace  in  the  Pacific.”  The  Japanese  delegation  to  the 
League  of  Nations  stated  to  the  Assembly  onFebruaryzi,  1933:  “Japan 
is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  the  Far  East”; 
and  four  days  later  announced  “the  insistence  of  Japan  not  to  allow  any 
third  party  to  intervene  in  the  Manchurian  problem.”  Count  Uchida, 
the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  address  to  the  Japa- 
nese Diet  a few  days  previously,  made  the  same  claim;  and  Mr.  Hirota, 
his  successor,  repeated  it  in  the  Diet  on  January  23, 1934. 

THE  MEANING  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  MAINTAINING  PEACE 

While  there  is  no  question  that  the  Japanese  government  and  the 
Japanese  people  are  convinced  that  they  have  the  responsibility  of 
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maintaining  peace  in  the  Far  East,  there  has  been  some  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  others  as  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  expression.  But  since  the 
recent  official  and  semi-official  statements  upon  the  subject  it  is  clear 
that  Japan  claims  in  substance  the  right  to  prevent  any  other  state  or 
group  of  states  from  taking  any  action  which  might  create  or  continue 
ill-will  on  the  part  of  Chinese  toward  Japan  or  which  might  strengthen 
China  in  a resistance  to  Japan;  and  that  it  claims  in  addition  the  right 
to  decide  which  actions  of  foreign  states  have  this  tendency  and  there- 
fore are  not  permissible. 

While  this  claim  is  in  principle  merely  one  form  of  the  Japanese 
Monroe  Doctrine,  although  an  extreme  form,  there  are  particular  rea- 
sons for  presenting  and  stressing  it  at  this  time.  Now  that  Japan  has 
brought  Manchuria  and  Jehol  under  its  complete  control,  its  next  prob- 
lem is  to  restore  normal  relations  with  China,  to  develop  friendship, 
and  to  bring  about  if  possible  the  long  desired  economic  entente.  The 
expression,  “the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Eastern  Asia,”  means  to  the 
Japanese  the  maintenance  of  good  relations  between  Japan  and  China. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Matsuoka,  formerly  the  leader  of  the  Japanese 
delegation  at  the  League  of  Nations,  “we  are,  as  we  must  be,  pre- 
eminently responsible  for  the  peace  of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  welfare  of 
its  peoples.  The  fundamental  of  this  peace  and  welfare  is  accord  and 
friendship  between  the  two  great  nations  of  this  sphere  of  the  world, 
China  and  Japan.”  Accordingly,  whatever  tends  to  disturb  this  accord 
and  friendship  is  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Eastern  Asia. 

The  Japanese  leaders  also  contend  that  the  anti-Japanese  attitude 
in  China  is  the  result  of  foreign  influence.  They  appear  convinced  that 
if  the  governments  and  nationals  of  Western  states  would  trust  Japan 
to  deal  wisely  with  China  it  could  easily  win  Chinese  good-will. 
They  are  therefore  predisposed  to  oppose  any  action  of  Western  states 
or  nationals  which  attempts  to  aid  China  in  its  great  task  of  developing 
unity  and  strength. 

The  most  serious  objection  of  the  Japanese  at  present  is  to  the  tech- 
nical assistance  rendered  to  China  by  the  League.  Dr.  Rajchman,  the 
head  of  the  League’s  staff  of  experts,  presented  to  the  League’s  Com- 
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mittee  for  Technical  Cooperation  with  China  on  May  i8, 1934  a report 
describing  the  work  of  reconstruction  during  the  past  three  years  and 
outlining  a program  for  the  future.  Although  it  deals  entirely  with 
such  subjects  as  waterways,  roads,  flood  control,  rural  credit,  education 
and  hygiene,  the  Japanese  are  opposed  to  the  League’s  carrying  on  the 
work  on  the  ground  that  it  is  political  in  character  and  may  endanger 
China’s  integrity  and  lead  to  the  creation  of  spheres  of  influence.  They 
are  also  opposed  to  Dr.  Rajchman,  claiming  that  he  gives  political  ad- 
vice to  the  Chinese  leaders  and  strengthens  their  anti-Japanese  attitude. 
The  fact,  however,  that  this  technical  reconstruction  throughout  China 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  not  of  individual 
states  is  a practical  guarantee  that  it  will  not  endanger  Chinese  integ- 
rity and  will  not  lead  to  the  creation  of  spheres.  The  work  is  political 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  will  help  to  make  China  a stronger  and  more 
united  country  and,  further,  that  it  will  be  carried  out  by  the  League 
rather  than  by  Japan. 

Since  Japan  is  anxious  to  provide  technical  experts  and  military 
instructors  to  China,  to  make  loans  and  sell  munitions,  and  yet  claims 
that  other  states  may  not  do  so,  it  appears  to  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France,  as  is  evident  from  their  recent  statements,  that 
Japan’s  position  is  not  in  accord  with  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  of  the 
Washington  Conference  which  provides  for  equality  of  opportunity 
throughout  China.  In  Article  I,  Section  (4),  Japan  and  the  other  signa- 
tories agree  “to  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  conditions  in  China 
in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which  would  abridge  the 
rights  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly  States.  . . .”  The  Japanese 
authorities,  however,  insist  that  they  will  observe  this  treaty,  basing 
their  statement  probably  on  the  ground  that  their  claimed  right  of  veto 
applies  only  to  political  undertakings. 

IS  japan’s  position  justifiable.^ 

Japan  is  correct  in  its  conviction  that  good-will  and  friendship 
should  characterize  its  relations  with  China.  This  was  also  the  belief 
of  the  Lytton  Commission  which  stressed  in  its  report  the  help  which 
each  country  might  give  to  the  other.  But  close  relations  must  be  based 
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upon  the  voluntary  consent  of  China  and  upon  respect  by  both  for  the 
rights  of  other  states. 

It  is  natural  for  Japan  to  feel  keenly  the  hostility  of  the  Chinese,  to 
wish  to  take  every  legitimate  means  to  lessen  it,  and  to  attempt  to  re- 
move any  factors  which  tend  to  intensify  or  to  continue  it.  This  un- 
friendliness of  the  Chinese,  it  should  be  realized,  is  not  the  result  of 
Western  influences  as  the  Japanese  contend  but  is  the  normal  conse- 
quence of  the  actions  of  Japan,  particularly  of  the  hostilities  carried  on 
in  Manchuria,  Shanghai,  Jehol  and  North  China.  The  people  of  any 
country,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  feel  as  do  the  Chinese. 
On  the  basis  of  history  it  seems  probable  that  good-will  toward  Japan 
can  be  restored  in  China  only  after  some  years  of  respect  for  China’s 
rights  and  of  friendliness  on  the  part  of  Japan. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  Japanese  government  believes  that  other 
states  are  seeking  in  China  “special  rights  or  privileges  which  would 
abridge  the  rights  of  subjects  or  citizens  of”  Japan,  or  are  “countenanc- 
ing action  inimical  to  the  security  of”  Japan,  to  quote  the  pertinent 
clauses  of  Article  I of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  Japan  has  the  right  by 
Article  VII  of  this  treaty  to  call  for  a “full  and  frank  communication” 
between  the  signatory  powers,  a procedure  suggested  in  the  statements 
by  the  British  and  the  French  governments. 

Although  Japan’s  interests  in  China  are  very  important,  other 
states  also  have  rights  and  interests  there.  In  investments  in  China,  ex- 
cluding Manchuria,  the  British  have  approximately  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  Japanese.  The  British  investments  of  all  kinds  total 
roughly  about  $1,190,000,000,  in  terms  of  the  old  American  gold  dol- 
lar; the  Japanese,  $400,000,000;  and  the  American  $234,000,000.  In  com- 
merce the  United  States  has  had  for  the  past  two  years  — 1932  and  1933 
— more  trade  with  China,  excluding  Manchuria,  than  has  either  the 
Japanese  Empire  or  Great  Britain.  For  1933  the  trade  with  China  of 
the  three  leading  countries  was  as  follows:  United  States,  $410,614,000 
(Chinese  currency);  Japan,  $228,156,000;  and  Great  Britain, 
$202,806,000. 

Japan’s  relations  with  China,  either  material  or  legal,  do  not  jus- 
tify it  in  asserting  any  measure  of  political  protection  over  the  Chinese 
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government.  Yet  its  responsibility  for  maintaining  peace  in  Eastern 
Asia,  as  interpreted  by  Japanese  writers  and  speakers,  appears  to  in- 
volve a right  of  veto  over  China’s  choice  of  civilian  advisers  and  tech- 
nical experts,  over  its  loans,  over  its  selection  of  military  instructors 
and  over  the  source  of  its  military  supplies  — in  short,  over  any  foreign 
activities  in  China  which  Japan  may  regard  as  inimical  to  its  interests. 
Such  a demand  constitutes  a claim  to  control  important  functions  of 
China’s  national  life.  It  appears  to  violate  the  sovereign  rights  both  of 
China  and  of  the  Western  states  and  to  contravene  the  provisions  of  the 
Nine  Power  Treaty  and  the  general  principles  of  international  law. 
Japan  cannot  legally  or  properly  insist  that  China  must  either  remain 
weak  or  else  grow  strong  under  the  sole  guidance  of  Japan. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  neither  China  nor  the  powers  will  volun- 
tarily accept  Japan’s  contendons.  But  if  China  should  be  compelled  to 
do  so  by  military  force,  history  gives  no  adequate  warrant  for  a belief 
that  a Japanese-controlled  China  would  be  permanently  either  friendly 
or  peaceful. 


V 

THE  NAVAL  RATIOS 

CLOSELY  connected  with  Japan’s  policy  regarding  Manchuria  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Eastern  Asia  is  its  demand  for  a 
larger  navy.  The  existing  ratios  for  the  navies  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  Japan  were  established  at  the  conferences  held  at 
Washington  in  1921-1922,  and  at  London  in  1930.  At  the  Washington 
Conference,  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  proposed  that  the  ratio  for  all 
categories  of  the  navies  of  the  three  powers  should  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  their  existing  strength  in  capital  ships.  This  proposal  was 
adopted  for  capital  ships  — those  over  10,000  tons  — and  airplane  car- 
riers, and  the  ratio  established  at  10 : 10 : 6 for  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  respectively;  but  it  was  impossible  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment as  to  auxiliary  ships  — cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines.  In- 
cluded in  the  naval  treaty  was  an  agreement  that  the  three  powers 
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should  construct  no  new  fortifications  or  naval  bases,  or  increase  or 
strengthen  those  already  existing,  in  a designated  number  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  including  the  Philippines,  Guam,  American  Samoa  and  the 
Aleutians  — a provision  deemed  equitable  and  probably  essential  by 
the  American  delegation  at  the  conference,  but  generally  regarded  by 
American  naval  officers  as  an  unwarranted  limitation  of  our  normal 
rights  of  defense.  The  Conference  also  settled  important  political  issues 
which  had  constituted  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  competition  in 
naval  building:  the  powers  pledged  themselves  in  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty  to  respect  the  Open  Door  and  the  Integrity  of  China;  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  in  the  Four  Power  Treaty  respecting  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  rights  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  provided  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance;  and  Japan  in  a separate 
Sino-Japanese  treaty  agreed  to  withdraw  from  Kiaochow  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  province  of  Shantung  of  which  it  was  then  in  military 
occupation.  At  the  London  Conference  the  ratios  established  for  auxil- 
iary ships  were  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  io:io,  and  for 
Japan,  in  submarines,  lo;  in  destroyers,  7;  and  in  cruisers,  7 for  the 
larger  class  and  6 for  the  smaller. 

A new  naval  conference  is  due  to  be  held  in  1935  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  London  Treaty,  which  expires  December  31,  1936.  The 
Washington  Treaty  will  also  come  to  an  end  on  the  same  date  pro- 
vided some  signatory  power  gives  notice  before  the  close  of  1934  that  it 
desires  to  terminate  it;  otherwise  it  will  continue  in  force  until  two 
years  after  such  a notification.  The  three  powers  have  already  begun 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  conference.  They  have  accelerated  their 
ship-building  programs,  which  may  be  regarded  in  part  as  a naval 
manoeuvering  for  position.  In  this  respect  Japan  has  an  advantage 
since,  by  the  close  of  1936,  it  will  have  the  full  naval  strength  author- 
ized by  treaty,  while  the  United  States  will  be  considerably  below  its 
treaty  limit  in  “under  age”  vessels.  The  spokesmen  of  the  powers  have 
been  announcing  the  aims  and  desires  of  their  respective  countries  — a 
kind  of  diplomatic  skirmishing.  Preliminary  conversations  to  explore 
technical  naval  questions  were  held  in  London  during  June  and  July 
between  American  and  British  officials,  and  informal  bilateral  discus- 
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sions  have  taken  place  between  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy.  It  is  expected  that  Japan  will  take  part  in  further  conversa- 
tions to  be  held  in  October. 

japan’s  position 

The  outstanding  fact  is  Japan’s  insistence  on  a relatively  stronger 
navy.  The  chief  reason  for  this  demand  appears  to  be  its  desire  that  no 
foreign  power  shall  be  able  to  challenge  its  control  of  Manchuria  or  its 
recently  announced  policy  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  Eastern  Asia. 
The  opposition  to  the  existing  naval  ratios,  however,  goes  back  to  the 
London  Conference.  The  great  majority  of  the  naval  officers  of  Japan, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  dissatisfied  with  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  London  Treaty;  but  the  feeling  against  it  in  Japan  was  so 
outspoken  and  bitter  that  it  resulted  in  a government  crisis.  Fearing 
the  results  of  another  conference,  many  Japanese  have  been  speaking 
and  writing  of  “the  crisis  of  1935.”  Japanese  officials  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  Japan  will  not  agree  to  continue  the  existing  naval  ratios. 
The  more  careful  spokesmen  do  not  ask  for  absolute  naval  parity  with 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  but  state  that  there  must  be  a more 
just  and  reasonable  agreement,  since  the  present  ratios,  as  Admiral 
Osumi  says,  are  not  adequate  “to  guarantee  Japan’s  security.”  They  are 
not  opposed  to  naval  reduction,  provided  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  will  do  most  of  the  reducing  and  thus  increase  Japan’s  relative 
strength.  The  need  for  a more  favorable  settlement  is  based  upon  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  increased  danger  from  a modern  fleet  whose 
aircraft  will  add  hundreds  of  miles  to  its  striking  power;  and  to  “the 
new  and  more  arduous  responsibilities”  resulting  from  the  relations 
Japan  has  recently  assumed  toward  Manchuria  and  China.  Two 
general  principles  which  should  guide  the  coming  conference  are  gen- 
erally stressed  by  the  Japanese:  (i)  parity  in  theory  and  (2)  defensive 
equality.  They  wish  the  theoretical  right,  as  a matter  of  national  pride, 
to  a navy  equal  to  that  of  any  other  power,  and  the  actual  right  to  the 
number  of  ships  which  will  give  it  adequate  security  in  its  home  waters 
and  neighboring  seas.  No  concrete  proposal  has  as  yet  been  announced 
by  the  Japanese  government  as  to  the  naval  force  needed  to  give  Japan 
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defensive  security,  except  that  it  should  be  relatively  stronger  than  that 
permitted  by  existing  treaties.  Japanese  writers  have  suggested  that  if 
there  must  be  some  definite  ratio,  it  should  be  by  “global  tonnage”; 
that  is,  a total  tonnage  should  be  allowed  to  each  treaty  power  which 
should  be  permitted  to  use  it  for  whatever  type  of  ship  it  desires  — 
capital  ships,  aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines  — rather 
than  as  at  present  be  required  to  divide  the  tonnage  in  prescribed  ratios 
between  the  several  categories.  Japan,  in  short,  appears  to  desire  parity 
in  principle  with  such  a number  of  ships  in  practice  as  will  make  the 
Japanese  fleet  invincible  against  any  naval  force  invading  the  waters  of 
Eastern  Asia. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  Claude  A.  Swan- 
son, has  advocated  a 20  per  cent  reduction  in  naval  armament  by  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Japan,  but  he  has  repeatedly  insisted 
that  the  existing  ratios  should  be  retained.  The  argument  against  an 
increase  in  Japanese  naval  strength  has  recently  been  presented  in 
Foreign  Affairs  by  Admiral  William  V.  Pratt,  retired,  formerly  naval 
adviser  to  the  American  delegation  at  the  London  Conference.  He 
states  that  the  Japanese  claim  cannot  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
security,  since  no  nation  in  the  world  could  lay  successful  blockade  to 
the  coast  of  Japan;  and,  since  Japan  in  time  of  war  does  not  have  the 
seas  of  the  world  to  cover  as  part  of  its  own  security,  as  does  the  British 
Empire,  nor  two  great  ocean  fronts  to  defend,  as  does  the  United 
States,  “the  Japanese  claim  for  an  actual  increase  in  her  naval  ratio 
will  not  further  the  purposes  of  peace,  and  must  find  other  reasons 
than  equality  and  security.” 

Great  Britain  apparently  wishes  to  have  a larger  number  of  ships, 
especially  cruisers,  but  would  like  to  retain  the  existing  ratios.  There 
seems  to  be  general  support  of  the  statement  recently  made  in  Parlia- 
ment by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  the  British  navy  must 
not  be  placed  in  a position  of  inferiority  in  the  Pacific;  and  inferiority 
would  result,  according  to  naval  opinion,  should  Japan  be  granted  a 
substantially  larger  ratio  than  at  present. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  OF  1 935 

The  prospects  of  success  for  the  naval  conference  of  1935  are  obvi- 
ously discouraging.  But  if  the  conference  should  fail  the  normal  result 
would  be  competition  in  naval  building,  increased  friction  in  the  Far 
East  and  embittered  international  relations.  The  hopeful  factor  is  that 
each  of  the  three  powers  is  anxious  for  a satisfactory  settlement  in  order 
to  avoid  the  unfortunate  results  of  a failure.  It  may  be  encouraging, 
too,  that  Japan,  whose  demands  constitute  the  greatest  danger  to  suc- 
cess, must  realize  that  it  is  much  less  able  to  stand  the  financial  strain  of 
a naval  race  than  either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.  It  has  al- 
ready been  intimated,  too,  that  a break-up  of  the  conference  due  to 
Japan’s  insistence  upon  the  position  which  it  has  taken  might  well  lead 
to  a community  of  interest  and  consequently  to  cooperation  in  the  Far 
East  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  a result  which 
Japan  naturally  would  not  wish  to  facilitate. 

The  present  outlook  for  the  conference  is  so  little  encouraging  that 
unofficial  suggestions  have  been  made  that  it  should  be  postponed,  and 
that  meanwhile  the  existing  ratios  should  be  continued;  but  the  Japa- 
nese have  declined  to  consider  the  proposal.  It  has  also  been  pointed 
out  that  the  most  promising  means  of  success  would  be  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Washington  Conference  and  attempt  to  settle  the  polit- 
ical issues  in  the  Far  East  which  largely  cause  the  naval  rivalry;  but 
Japan  has  let  it  be  known  that  it  will  not  consent  to  discuss  political 
problems  at  the  conference.  Even  under  these  conditions,  should  the 
sessions  be  limited  to  technical  naval  matters,  as  now  seems  probable, 
it  is  possible  that  a compromise  may  be  worked  out  which  will  provide 
some  method  of  Hmitation  other  than  ratios  for  each  category  of  naval 
vessel.  Among  other  items  to  be  considered  are  the  present  restrictions 
in  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty  regarding  fortifications  and 
naval  bases,  especially  in  the  Philippines,  the  Aleutians,  Guam  and 
Samoa.  Even  in  such  a technical  conference,  success  will  depend 
in  considerable  measure  upon  the  character  of  the  delegates  — their 
breadth  of  view,  human  sympathy  and  willingness  to  make  reason- 
able compromises  — as  well  as  upon  the  strength  of  the  forces  in  the 
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three  nations  which  make  for  better  international  understanding.  But, 
after  all,  the  great  obstacle  to  a satisfactory  solution  is  Japan’s  demand 
for  greater  relative  naval  strength,  which  apparently  is  advanced  in 
large  part  in  order  to  gain  complete  security  to  carry  out  policies  in  the 
Far  East  which  other  states  regard  as  in  conflict  with  their  treaty  rights. 
To  this  demand  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  accede,  especially  in  view  of  the  use  which  Japan  has  made  of 
its  military  forces  during  the  past  two  years,  and  its  recent  statement  of 
policy  toward  China. 


VI 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  IN  ASIA 

Russia  has  long  been  a vital  factor  in  Eastern  Asia.  Its  history  in  the 
. Far  East,  viewed  in  perspective,  has  comprised,  first,  a long-con- 
tinued movement  eastward  until  Russian  sovereignty  or  military  con- 
trol extended  over  all  Siberia,  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Manchuria; 
and,  second,  a withdrawal  in  face  of  a Japanese  advance  which  began 
with  the  war  of  1904-1905.  How  much  further,  if  any,  Japan  will  at- 
tempt to  push  the  Soviet  Union  back  into  Asia  is  one  of  the  significant 
questions  of  the  Far  East.  But  China  is  also  concerned.  For  three  thou- 
sand miles  along  the  Chinese-Russian  border  there  are  immense  areas 
the  future  political  control  of  which  is  an  outstanding  issue. 

SOVIET-CHINESE  RELATIONS 

The  relations  between  Russia  and  China  have  alternated  between 
hostihty  and  friendship.  Resentment  was  aroused  in  China  by  the  at- 
tempt of  Tsarist  Russia  to  bring  all  Manchuria  under  its  military  and 
administrative  control;  and  following  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  1904- 
1905,  friction  continued  for  some  years  over  issues  of  jurisdiction  in 
connection  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

After  the  Soviet  government  was  established,  however,  China  was 
swept  by  a wave  of  enthusiasm  for  Russia  which  in  its  sudden  develop- 
ment and  its  equally  sudden  collapse  has  no  parallel.  This  enthusiasm 
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was  due  (i)  to  the  renunciation  by  the  Soviets  of  the  exceptional  privi- 
leges which  Tsarist  Russia  had  obtained  by  the  so-called  “unequal  trea- 
ties,” particularly  extraterritorial  rights,  treaty-port  concessions  and 
the  Boxer  Indemnity  — a renunciation  expressed  in  the  Agreement  on 
General  Principles  signed  by  China  and  Soviet  Russia  in  1924;  and  (2) 
to  the  valuable  assistance  which  the  Soviet  government  and  its  repre- 
sentatives gave  the  Kuomintang,  or  Nationalist  party,  in  its  struggle 
for  power  in  China. 

The  Soviets  were  particularly  influential  in  China  from  1925  to 
the  early  months  of  1927;  but  in  the  summer  of  that  year  the  Chinese 
leaders,  fearing  that  the  Soviets  were  trying  to  obtain  control  of  the 
government,  drove  the  Russian  advisers  out  of  the  country,  broke  off 
all  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  throughout  Nationalist 
territory,  and  attempted  by  a ruthless  “party  purging”  to  destroy  all 
Communist  elements  in  the  Kuomintang. 

A somewhat  similar  anti-Soviet  movement  took  place  in  Manchu- 
ria, which  was  then  under  the  autonomous  regime  of  Marshal  Chang 
Tso-lin,  later  succeeded  by  his  son.  Marshal  Chang  Hsueh-liang.  In 
1929,  when  the  Chinese  attempted  to  take  over  the  administration  of 
the  Russian-owned  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  the  Soviet  government 
sent  its  military  forces  into  Manchuria,  easily  defeated  the  Chinese 
troops  and  on  December  22,  1929  forced  the  Chinese  government  to 
accept  a truce  which  restored  the  status  quo  ante. 

By  this  time  anti-Soviet  feeling  had  become  strong  throughout 
China — in  the  north  on  account  of  the  railroad  issue,  and  in  the  center 
and  south  because  of  the  Soviet  attempt  to  introduce  Communist  con- 
trol. But  after  the  Japanese  aggressions  in  Manchuria,  the  Chinese 
concluded  that  it  was  advisable  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  on  December  12,  1932  the  two  countries  resumed  diplo- 
matic relations. 

At  present,  the  long-continued  friction  between  China  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  in  Manchuria  has  ceased,  due  to  Japan’s  occupation  of  the 
region.  But  other  issues  may  disturb  their  future  relations.  The  Chi- 
nese are  somewhat  apprehensive  that  the  Soviets  may  renew  the  as- 
sistance to  the  Chinese  Communists  which  they  gave  so  abundantly 
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up  to  1927,  and  that  they  may  bring  under  their  permanent  control 
Sinkiang  (Chinese  Turkestan)  and  Outer  Mongolia.  Sinkiang,  a 
large  and  semi-desert  region  in  Northwest  China,  has  a population  o£ 
between  three  and  six  millions,  most  o£  whom  are  non-Chinese.  The 
Chinese  £ear  that  the  Russian  Turkestan-Siberian  Railway,  which 
runs  near  its  western  border  and  has  come  to  £urnish  the  natural 
means  £or  trade  and  commerce  in  that  area,  may  make  Sinkiang 
economically  and  politically  a part  o£  the  Soviet  Union.  Outer  Mon- 
golia, another  vast  but  thinly  populated  region  with  a Mongol  popu- 
lation, was  recognized  by  the  Soviets  in  the  General  Agreement  o£ 
1924  as  an  integral  part  o£  China,  but  today  £or  all  practical  purposes 
it  is  under  the  controlling  influence  o£  the  Soviets.  I£  China  should 
become  a strong  state,  the  £ate  o£  these  regions  might  well  present  a 
serious  issue  with  Soviet  Russia. 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  JAPAN 

For  thirty  years  Russia  and  Japan  have  been  rivals  £or  dominance 
in  Northeastern  Asia,  and  they  are  rivals  today.  At  times  they  have 
been  at  war;  at  times  they  have  made  agreements  by  which  they  allo- 
cated between  them  the  territory  in  dispute. 

They  £ought  each  other  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  1904-1905; 
but  shortly  a£terwards,  by  a series  o£  treaties  beginning  in  1907  and 
culminating  in  a military  alliance  in  1916,  they  divided  Manchuria  into 
spheres  o£  interest.  Following  the  collapse  o£  the  Tsarist  regime,  Japan 
took  the  leading  part  in  an  inter-allied  military  expedition  to  Siberia 
which  began  in  August  1918.  A£ter  the  other  powers  had  recalled  their 
soldiers,  Japanese  troops  continued  the  intervention  £or  two  and  a hah 
years  longer,  which  led  to  much  bitterness  on  the  part  o£  the  people  o£ 
Siberia  and  the  Soviet  government.  Although  the  Japanese  military 
leaders  apparently  aimed  to  extend  permanent  Japanese  control  over 
much  o£  the  region,  the  Japanese  government  withdrew  all  o£  its  £orces 
£rom  the  Siberian  mainland  by  November  i,  1922.  A relatively  £riendly 
period  o£  some  six  years  in  Soviet-Japanese  relations  £ollowed  Japan’s 
recognition  o£  the  Soviet  government  in  1925.  But  the  advance  o£  the 
Japanese  military  £orces  in  1931-1932  into  the  Russian  sphere  in  Man- 
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churia  has  led  to  almost  constant  difficulties  between  the  two  countries 
and  to  strained  relations  which  have  become  acute  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  issues  between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  both  particular 
and  general.  The  particular  issues  relate  for  the  most  part  to  the  Rus- 
sian-owned Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Soviet  officials  have  had  actual 
control  of  the  road,  although  the  Si  no-Soviet  Agreement  of  1924  pro- 
vided that  the  governments  of  the  two  countries  should  share  equally 
in  the  management.  Now  that  the  Manchoukuo  government  has  put 
its  own  appointees  in  place  of  the  former  Chinese  officials,  it  is  insist- 
ing, with  Japanese  backing,  on  its  full  equal  rights  in  the  railway. 
Clashes  of  jurisdiction,  frequent  complaints  and  charges  of  abuses  of 
various  kinds  have  been  common. 

These  constant  irritations  are  made  increasingly  dangerous  by 
more  general  causes.  Each  country  fears  an  attack  from  the  other.  Ever 
since  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Japanese  army  officers  have  believed 
that  when  Russia  should  be  strong  again  it  might  attempt  to  reestab- 
lish its  control  in  Manchuria.  Japanese  leaders  are  also  genuinely 
apprehensive  that  Soviet  influence  will  extend  communism  both  in 
Manchuria  and  Japan.  Further,  they  are  anxious  lest  the  Soviets  should 
debar  Japanese  from  participation  in  the  economic  opportunities  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  especially  in  the  fisheries,  although  Japan  has  by 
treaty  important  fishing,  mineral  and  oil  concessions. 

The  Soviets,  meanwhile,  fear  that  the  Japanese  intend  to  attack 
Soviet  territory.  It  is  generally  understood  that  an  element  in  the  Japa- 
nese army  wishes  to  extend  the  Japanese  Empire  to  include  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  Eastern  Siberia  as  far  west  as  Lake  Baikal.  In  order 
doubtless  to  avoid  an  issue  which  might  lead  to  war,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, in  May  1933,  offered  to  sell  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  to  Japan 
for  250,000,000  gold  rubles,  which  at  gold  par  would  be  approximately 
$125,000,000.  After  Japan  had  agreed  to  assist  at  negotiations  to  be  held 
in  Tokyo  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Manchoukuo,  the  latter  of- 
fered 50,000,000  yen,  which  at  present  rates  of  exchange  would  equal 
$15,000,000.  Not  only  was  there  a great  difference  between  the  asked 
and  the  bid  price,  but  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  ex- 
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change  values  of  these  prices.  Finally,  toward  the  end  of  July  1934 
after  months  of  bargaining,  Minister  Hirota,  on  behalf  of  Manchou- 
kuo,  offered  120,000,000  yen  ($36,000,000)  with  an  additional  30,000,000 
yen  ($9,000,000)  as  compensation  for  the  Soviet  employees  who  would 
lose  their  positions  after  the  purchase.  The  Soviet  Union  then  reduced 
its  price  to  160,000,000  yen  ($48,000,000)  plus  an  additional  30,000,000 
yen  as  compensation  for  the  Soviet  railway  workers,  and  made  the 
concession  that  two-thirds  of  the  amount  might  be  paid  in  goods.  The 
two  governments  were  thus  only  40,000,000  yen  ($12,000,000)  apart, 
but  the  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  increased  the  tension  between 
them.  This  railway  represents  important  Soviet  interests.  Russia 
probably  expended  $500,000,000  on  it,  including  construction  costs  and 
deficits.  Moreover,  its  possession  gives  the  Soviets  an  advanced  political 
position  within  Manchuria.  Nevertheless,  they  apparently  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  attempt  to  retain  and  manage  the  road  might  easily 
lead  to  war,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  sell  the  road  than  to  fight 
Japan.  Further,  on  the  economic  side,  the  commercial  value  of  the  road 
has  constantly  been  declining,  since  the  Japanese  have  been  building 
new  railroads  which  seriously  compete  with  the  Chinese  Eastern. 

Both  countries  meanwhile  have  been  making  military  prepara- 
tions. The  Soviets  have  been  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  their 
troops  in  Eastern  Siberia  — now  estimated  at  between  150,000  and 
170,000;  and  have  sent  into  this  region  many  heavy  guns,  tanks  and 
airplanes  — ■ between  500  and  600 ; they  have  built  additional  fortifica- 
tions on  the  border;  they  have  double-tracked  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way from  the  Urals  nearly  to  the  Manchurian  frontier;  and,  from 
the  close  of  1932,  they  began  to  offer  various  financial  and  other  in- 
ducements to  Soviet  subjects  to  move  to  Siberia  and  settle  there  in 
order  to  establish  a large  Russian  population  in  the  region  believed  to 
be  threatened.  The  Japanese,  on  their  part,  have  been  pushing  to  rapid 
completion  new  railroads  in  Manchuria,  some  of  them  regarded  as  pri- 
marily strategic  — especially  the  line  from  the  center  of  Manchuria  to 
Taheiho,  on  the  Amur  River,  opposite  the  leading  Siberian  city  of 
Blagovestchensk.  They  have  established  an  airplane  base  on  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  apparently  to  strengthen  their  defense  against  possible  Soviet 
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air  raids.  In  Japan  they  are  effecting  a complete  modernization  of  their 
military  forces  and  are  operating  their  armament  and  munition  plants 
overtime. 

In  view  of  these  developments  there  has  been  widespread  discus- 
sion as  to  the  danger  of  war  between  Japan  and  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  a number  of  the  Japanese  army  officers  are  anxious  to  carry 
into  Soviet  territory  Japan’s  recent  military  advance;  and  that  some 
wish  to  make  the  attack  in  the  near  future,  while  others  prefer  to  wait 
until  Japan  has  strengthened  its  military  position  south  of  the  Amur. 
But  the  Japanese  civil  authorities  clearly  do  not  desire  war.  The  present 
Cabinet  is  attempting  to  settle  peacefully  the  outstanding  issues,  and 
Japanese  public  opinion  would  probably  fail  to  give  such  an  aggression 
the  enthusiastic  support  given  to  the  operations  in  Manchuria.  As  for 
the  Soviets,  they  appear  to  be  determined  to  avoid  war  with  Japan  over 
their  Manchurian  interests;  but  their  leaders  insist  that  they  will  fight 
if  Japan  should  invade  Soviet  territory.  In  the  state  of  inflamed  public 
opinion  which  exists  on  both  sides,  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
some  “incident,”  either  accidental  or  intentional,  may  precipitate  hos- 
tilities. A war,  however,  might  arise  from  a conflict  not  in  Eastern 
Siberia  but  in  Outer  Mongolia.  Should  the  Japanese  military  leaders 
attempt  to  extend  Japanese  control  over  all  Mongol  areas,  it  might  well 
lead  to  a conflict  with  Soviet  Russia,  since  Outer  Mongolia  is  actually 
under  Soviet  domination.  The  most  fundamental  cause  of  possible 
war,  in  the  view  of  many  thoughtful  people,  is  the  fact  that  Japan  and 
Soviet  Russia  are  two  expanding  empires  impinging  along  an  area 
which  is  sparsely  settled  and  the  future  political  control  of  which  might 
well  be  determined  by  war. 

The  outcome  of  such  a war,  should  it  take  place,  has  recently  been 
a subject  of  much  discussion.  Military  experts  apparently  believe  that 
the  Japanese  armies  would  be  able  to  win  initial  victories  on  land,  cap- 
ture the  Maritime  Provinces  with  the  aid  of  the  Japanese  navy  and 
push  back  the  Soviet  troops  well  into  central  Siberia — possibly  to  Lake 
Baikal.  But  the  possible  effect  of  the  air  forces  of  the  two  countries  is  a 
complicating  factor.  The  Soviets  have  many  planes,  including  bomb- 
ing squadrons,  at  various  places  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  even 
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further  west  in  Siberia;  and  it  is  claimed  that  they  could  without  great 
difficulty  destroy  large  areas  of  the  populous  cities  of  Japan,  which  con- 
sist in  considerable  part  of  combustible  wooden  buildings  built  close 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  might  be  able  to  bomb  many 
of  the  Soviet  airdromes  before  the  Soviet  planes  could  take  off.  The 
final  result  of  a war,  especially  if  prolonged,  is  more  difficult  to  forecast 
since  so  many  considerations  would  be  involved.  The  Soviets  would 
have  greater  resources  in  man  power  and  in  essential  raw  materials  but 
would  be  handicapped  by  the  inadequacy  of  a single  railroad  to  fur- 
nish sufficient  supplies  and  replacements  to  large  armies  east  of  Lake 
Baikal.  Japan  would  probably  have  a certain  advantage  on  the  strictly 
military  side,  but  would  suffer  from  its  limited  financial  strength  and 
would  face  the  possibility,  after  a year  or  more  of  fighting,  of  extreme 
currency  inflation,  economic  collapse  and  a resulting  popular  uprising 
which  might  challenge  the  country’s  institutions  and  social  order. 

Balancing  all  the  factors,  it  appears  unlikely  that  a Soviet-Japanese 
war  will  take  place  in  the  near  future.  The  Soviets  will  probably  not 
use  military  force  in  defense  of  their  Manchurian  interests;  the  Japa- 
nese Cabinet  appears  to  wish  a peaceful  solution  of  the  differences  with 
Soviet  Russia;  the  element  in  the  Japanese  army  which  desires  to  ex- 
tend Japanese  sovereignty  or  control  over  Eastern  Siberia  seems  to  lack 
adequate  support;  and  the  Mongolian  issue  is  not  of  immediate  impor- 
tance. Nevertheless  the  situation  is  inflammable  and  dangerous. 

VII 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  AND 
THE  FAR  EAST 

The  United  States,  as  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  has  expressed  it,  is 
“one  of  the  leading  powers  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.”  Due  to  its  long 
coast-line,  its  island  possessions  and  its  century-long  commercial,  edu- 
cational and  missionary  interests  in  Eastern  Asia,  the  United  States  has 
for  decades  naturally  been  concerned  over  developments  in  this  region. 
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AMERICAN  POLICIES 

Its  foremost  policies  in  reference  to  the  Far  East  have  been  the 
“Open  Door”  and  the  “Integrity  of  China.”  The  “Open  Door”  means 
merely  equality  with  other  states  in  economic  and  commercial  oppor- 
tunity. The  “Integrity  of  China”  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  terri- 
torial and  administrative  integrity  of  China  should  be  preserved  in  the 
interest  of  both  general  trade  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Far 
East.  For  over  three  decades,  beginning  in  1899  when  Secretary  John 
Hay  wrote  his  first  Open  Door  notes  as  a result  of  the  movement  to- 
ward the  partition  of  China,  the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in 
attempting  to  maintain  these  twin  doctrines.  Finally,  all  the  states 
at  the  Washington  Conference,  including  the  great  powers  — Japan, 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France  and  Italy  — signed  and  rati- 
fied a formal  agreement  known  as  the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  which 
defined  the  Open  Door  and  the  Integrity  of  China  and  pledged  the 
signatory  states  to  respect  them.  Since  then  any  infraction  of  either  of 
these  policies  has  been  a violation  of  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United 
States  and  of  each  of  the  other  signatory  powers. 

The  general  peace  policies  of  the  United  States  also  are  applicable 
in  the  Far  East.  As  a result  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1928,  commonly 
called  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  any  state  which  resorts  to  war  “as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy”  or  attempts  to  settle  an  international 
difference  by  other  than  “pacific  means”  has  violated  the  treaty  rights 
of  the  United  States. 

AMERICAN  SENTIMENT 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  policies  which  have  now  been 
embodied  in  treaties,  the  American  government  and  people  have  main- 
tained, on  the  whole,  a particularly  sympathetic  attitude  toward  China, 
and  have  shown  their  good-will  on  many  occasions.  They  have  felt 
that  any  attempt  to  seize  part  of  the  territory  of  China  or  to  control  the 
government  of  that  country  was  not  only  ethically  wrong,  but  was 
based  on  an  inaccurate  analysis  of  Far  Eastern  conditions.  As  Secretary 
Stimson  has  said,  the  United  States  “has  rested  its  policy  upon  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  future  of  the  people  of  China.” 
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Toward  Japan  much  the  same  sympathetic  attitude  was  main- 
tained until  the  close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  1905.  During  that 
struggle  the  American  government  and  people  were  strongly  pro-Japa- 
nese in  sentiment,  but  after  the  war  their  feeling  began  to  change  when 
Japan,  with  its  newly  acquired  possessions  on  the  continent  of  Asia 
and  its  semi-sovereign  privileges  in  Manchuria,  appeared  to  challenge 
American  rights  in  China.  From  that  time  to  the  present  there  have 
been  recurring  periods  of  friction  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
which  have  been  due  to  two  chief  causes:  (i)  racial  issues,  especially 
the  California  anti-Oriental  legislation  and  the  so-called  “Japanese 
Exclusion”  provision  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924;  and  (2)  a con- 
flict of  policies  over  China. 

THE  ISSUE  OVER  CHINA 

It  is  this  conflict  of  policy  regarding  China  which  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  chief  cause  of  difficulty.  To  the  American  people  it  has 
seemed  that  Japan  has  frequently  ridden  roughshod  over  the  Open 
Door  and  the  Integrity  of  China,  and  has  therefore  violated  the  treaty 
rights  of  the  United  States.  To  the  Japanese,  however,  the  United 
States  has  appeared  to  interfere  with  Japanese  rights  and  to  block  the 
legitimate  expansion  of  their  economic  and  political  interests. 

It  was  consequently  natural  that  when  the  Japanese  began  their 
military  advance  in  Manchuria  in  September  1931  there  should  have 
been  a fundamental  difference  between  the  views  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  regarding  it.  The  American  government,  however,  while  it 
expressed  its  concern  directly  to  Japan,  and  stated  that  the  situadon 
brought  into  question  the  provisions  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  and 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  followed  in  the  main  the  leadership  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  of  which  both  Japan  and  China  were  members, 
and  which  had  at  once  taken  jurisdiction  of  the  dispute.  As  Secretary 
Stimson  said  in  a Memorandum  of  October  5,  1931 : “On  its  part  the 
American  Government  acting  independently  through  its  diplomatic 
representatives  will  endeavor  to  reinforce  what  the  League  does.  . . .” 
The  American  government  cooperated  with  the  Council  of  the  League 
in  considering  the  applicability  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact;  it  officially 
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supported  the  resolution  to  send  a commission  to  the  Far  East  to  study 
the  issue  “on  the  spot”;  it  facilitated  the  appointment  of  Major  General 
Frank  McCoy  as  one  of  the  Commission;  and  when  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  on  February  24,  1933  adopted  a report  which  condemned 
Japan’s  actions  as  a violation  of  treaty  rights  and  recommended  the 
solution  proposed  by  the  Lytton  Commission,  it  officially,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  gave  its  general  approval  to  the  action  of  the  Assembly. 

While  the  United  States  in  general  thus  followed  the  lead  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  took  the  initiative  itself  on  one  issue  on  which  it 
was  followed  and  supported  by  the  League.  This  was  in  regard  to  the 
declaration  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  January  7,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  Manchuria,  that  the  United  States  could  not  admit  the  legal- 
ity of  any  situation  de  facto,  and  did  not  intend  to  recognize  any  treaty 
or  agreement  between  China  and  Japan,  which  might  impair  the  treaty 
rights  of  the  United  States,  “including  those  which  relate  to  the  sover- 
eignty, the  independence,  or  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity 
of  the  Republic  of  China,”  or  to  the  Open  Door  policy;  “and  that  it 
does  not  intend  to  recognize  any  situation,  treaty  or  agreement  which 
may  be  brought  about  by  means  contrary  to  the  covenants  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  Pact  of  Paris.  . . .”  The  first  part  of  this  declaration  fol- 
lowed closely  the  wording  of  an  earlier  statement  made  by  Secretary 
of  State  Bryan  in  an  identic  note  to  Japan  and  China  on  May  13,  1915 
shortly  after  Japan  had  made  the  Twenty-One  Demands  upon  China. 

Although  it  was  the  League  of  Nations  which  continuously  in- 
sisted that  Japan  should  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  main  parts  of 
Manchuria,  and  which  finally  voted  an  official  condemnation  of 
Japan’s  action,  Japan’s  resentment  appeared  to  be  particularly  directed 
against  the  United  States.  This  attitude  was  strengthened  by  the  action 
of  the  American  government  in  sending  its  entire  battle  fleet  to  the 
Pacific — an  action  decided  upon,  however,  before  September  18, 1931; 
by  the  plans  for  increased  naval  construction,  although  well  within  the 
limits  of  the  existing  naval  treaties;  by  American  assistance  to  China  in 
such  ways  as  the  Cotton  and  Wheat  Loan  in  the  summer  of  1933 ; and 
by  the  allegedly  large  American  financial  interest  in  Chinese  aviation. 
American  recognition  of  the  Soviet  government  in  November  1933 
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was  also  resented  in  Japan,  but  this  feeling  was  tempered  by  the  an- 
nouncement from  Washington  that  the  American  battle  fleet  would 
shortly  be  withdrawn  to  the  Atlantic  for  a period  of  some  months. 

JAPANESE-AMERICAN  ISSUES 

The  most  important  issues  now  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  arise  from  differences  in  regard  to  (i)  the  policy  toward 
China,  (2)  the  non-recognition  doctrine,  (3)  the  naval  ratios  and  (4) 
the  statutory  exclusion  of  Japanese  from  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  government  and  people  appear  to  be  convinced  that 
Japan,  due  to  its  efficiency  and  strength,  its  great  interests  in  China 
and  its  position  in  Eastern  Asia,  is  the  only  power  able  to  deal  intelli- 
gently with  the  problems  arising  in  the  Far  East.  They  have  accord- 
ingly practically  demanded  that  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
states  should  grant  them  a free  hand  in  regard  to  China.  The  United 
States,  however,  as  well  as  the  other  leading  states,  believes  that  there 
would  be  neither  equity  nor  reason  in  consenting  to  a Japanese 
“guardianship”  over  China. 

The  non-recognition  doctrine,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Assembly  of  the  League  have  declared  their  in- 
tention not  to  recognize  the  state  of  Manchoukuo,  presents  an  issue 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  But  it  is  also  an  issue  between 
Japan  and  the  world  as  a whole. 

The  problem  of  the  naval  ratios  between  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  due  to  be  reconsidered  at  a conference  scheduled  for 
1935,  has  aroused  keenest  discussion  between  Americans  and  Japanese, 
but  the  issue  concerns  all  the  leading  naval  powers. 

The  statutory  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  by  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1924,  except  for  exempted  classes,  occasioned  a deep  sense  of  injury 
among  the  Japanese.  While  time  softens  every  blow,  and  other  more 
vital  issues  have  recently  attracted  their  chief  attention,  the  Japanese 
still  resent  this  action  and  regard  it  as  a stigma  on  their  race.  A move- 
ment to  place  Japanese  on  the  national  origins  quota,  which  would  per- 
mit a relatively  few  to  enter  each  year  — less  than  200  — was  gaining 
strength  on  the  Pacific  coast  before  September  1931.  Should  general 
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relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  show  a marked  im- 
provement, there  would  be  a possibility  that  the  quota  basis  might  be 
substituted  for  exclusion.  Such  a change  would  be  especially  gratifying 
to  the  Japanese. 

WAR  IMPROBABLE 

These  conflicts  in  policy,  and  the  consequent  popular  irritation  in 
Japan,  have  caused  the  usual  war  talk  common  under  such  circum- 
stances. In  Japan,  especially  in  certain  military  circles,  there  appears  to 
be  a measure  of  genuine  fear  that  the  United  States  will  take  military 
action.  General  Araki,  recently  the  leader  of  the  military  group,  stated 
publicly  that  the  Japanese  naturally  regard  the  United  States  as  their 
potential  enemy  on  the  sea.  Such  statements  are  typical  of  many  utter- 
ances of  military  and  nationalistic  speakers  and  writers.  Pamphlets  and 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles  during  the  past  year  have  discussed 
the  possibility  of  war  with  America  and  the  course  of  such  a war;  and 
this  war  talk  has  naturally  produced  some  reverberations  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  the  talk  of  war  is  greater  than 
the  danger  of  war.  Americans  realize  that  neither  the  government  nor 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  slightest  intention  or  desire 
to  start  a war  against  Japan,  although  they  do  wish  Japan  to  respect 
American  rights  in  the  Far  East  based  on  international  law  and  trea- 
ties. It  is  evident,  also,  that  neither  the  Japanese  government  nor  the 
Japanese  people  as  a whole  wish  war  with  the  United  States.  For 
Japan  to  precipitate  such  a war  would  be  “worse  than  a crime;  it 
would  be  a blunder.”  It  would,  first  of  all,  offer  a temptation  to  Soviet 
Russia  to  occupy  Manchuria.  If  Japan  should  win  the  war,  it  would 
obtain — bankruptcy,  Manchuria  and  a free  hand  in  China.  But  it 
has  Manchuria  now,  and  no  American  military  forces  are  operating 
against  Japan  in  China.  What  is  the  use  of  fighting  the  United  States  ? 
If  Japan  should  be  defeated  — which  is  more  probable  — it  would  be 
completely  crushed  economically  and  financially,  and  would  lose 
its  influence  in  China,  probably  Manchuria  and  possibly  Korea  as 
well.  It  clearly  would  not  pay  Japan  to  risk  a war  with  the  United 
States. 
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THE  FUTURE 

The  antagonism  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  is  particu- 
larly regrettable  since  it  is  the  real  desire  of  both  nations  to  be  friendly. 
Thoughtful  Americans  in  general  admire  Japan  and  its  achievements; 
they  recognize  the  exceptional  economic  difficulties  it  is  facing  and  the 
perplexing  problems  presented  by  China;  they  wish  Japan  every  legiti- 
mate success  and  would  not  willingly  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
proper  development  and  progress.  The  Japanese,  also,  notwithstand- 
ing much  popular  anti-American  sentiment,  are  anxious  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  United  States.  The  present  government  has  taken  pains 
to  conciliate  American  opinion.  Foreign  Minister  Hirota  stated  in  the 
Diet  on  January  23, 1934  that  “Japan  fervently  desires  American  friend- 
ship.” A few  weeks  later,  on  February  21,  he  sent  a good-will  note  to 
Secretary  Hull,  delivered  by  the  new  Japanese  Ambassador,  Mr.  Saito, 
in  which  after  referring  to  the  mutually  satisfactory  trade  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States,  he  expressed  the  conviction  that 
“no  question  exists  between  our  two  countries  that  is  fundamentally 
incapable  of  amicable  solution.”  This  expression  of  cordial  sentiment 
was  reciprocated  by  Secretary  Hull  in  an  appropriate  reply.  The  evi- 
dent desire  of  the  Japanese  government  to  develop  friendly  relations 
was  further  shown  in  the  spring  by  the  celebration  in  Japan  of  the 
Eightieth  Anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  negotiated  by 
Commodore  Perry  which  opened  Japan  to  American  trade.  More  re- 
cently, the  new  Japanese  Premier,  Admiral  Okada,  has  renewed  the 
expressions  of  good-will  toward  the  United  States,  and  has  repeated 
the  conviction  that  there  are  no  difficult  issues  to  be  settled  between  the 
two  countries. 

It  is  consequently  natural  that  Japanese  should  make  earnest  ef- 
forts to  discover  some  method  by  which  they  might  solve  their  prob- 
lems with  the  United  States  but  without  surrendering  their  policies 
toward  Manchuria  and  China.  Various  suggestions  have  appeared  in 
the  press : outstanding  among  them  have  been  proposals  for  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  Japan  and  the  United  States  without  the  presence 
of  other  Pacific  powers;  a conference  at  Honolulu  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Japanese  Premier;  and  a non-aggression  pact  to  be 
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signed  by  the  two  states.  Whatever  merit  these  proposals  might  have 
under  normal  circumstances,  the  American  government,  judging  from 
press  reports,  has  not  viewed  them  with  favor,  since  they  make  no  pro- 
vision for  the  participation  in  the  discussion  of  these  Far  Eastern  issues 
of  China  and  other  Pacific  states,  ignore  the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  and 
abandon  the  conference  method  of  settling  general  Pacific  questions. 

What  then  can  be  done  ? Mutual  national  self-restraint  and  a spirit 
of  conciliation  may  be  developed,  pending  a more  hopeful  prospect  for 
the  settlement  of  the  actual  differences  between  the  two  countries. 
The  United  States  might  admit  the  Japanese  on  the  quota  basis,  which 
would  inflict  no  injury  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  would  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  Japan.  In  turn,  Japan  might  sign  a multilateral  treaty  pledg- 
ing the  signatory  states  to  respect  the  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  But  the  most  effective  means  of  settUng  not  only  the  outstand- 
ing questions  of  the  Far  East  but  the  issues  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  would  be  the  development  of  a strong  China,  friendly  to 
other  states  and  liberal  in  its  economic  relations.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
the  judgment  of  the  world  that  Japan  should  abandon  its  present 
China  policy. 


VIII 

THE  WORLD’S  PEACE  STRUCTURE 

IN  THE  recent  controversy  in  the  Far  East,  the  chief  concern  both  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  main- 
tain the  international  treaties  and  to  preserve  the  world’s  peace  struc- 
ture. As  a result  of  the  World  War,  the  peoples  and  governments  in 
Europe  and  America  came  to  the  determination  that  they  would  pre- 
vent wars  in  the  future.  They  therefore  laid  a foundation  of  interna- 
tional agreements  — the  Covenant  of  the  League,  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact  and  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  — upon  which  they  hoped  that  they 
were  erecting  a great  structure  of  world  peace.  To  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  to  the  United  States  the  chief  significance  of  Japan’s  military 
actions  is  that  it  has  shaken  this  structure  to  its  foundations. 
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Practically  every  method  of  protecting  a state  from  aggression  and 
of  preserving  peace  advocated  during  the  past  decade  and  a half  either 
has  been  deemed  inexpedient  of  adoption,  such  as  military  force 
and  economic  sanctions— -or  has  thus  far  been  ineffective,  such  as 
conciliation  proceedings  in  the  League  of  Nations,  international  in- 
vestigation, non-recognition,  and  the  expression  of  world  opinion. 

Japan  has  inflicted  a defeat  on  the  world’s  peace  forces  even  greater 
than  that  on  the  Chinese  forces  in  Manchuria  and  Jehol.  It  has  demon- 
strated that  the  world’s  peace  machinery  and  world  opinion,  expressed 
as  unanimously  as  it  is  ever  apt  to  be  expressed  on  an  international 
issue,  are  unable  to  restrain  a great  military  power  from  carrying  out 
what  the  other  nations  regard  as  military  aggression.  The  world  seems 
to  be  back  again  in  the  days  before  1914,  with  states  relying  on  the 
strength  of  their  military  forces  and  their  alliances  — and  war  seem- 
ingly never  far  off. 

What  attitude  should  be  taken  by  the  governments  of  the  world  in 
this  situation  is  a perplexing  question.  The  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  States  insist  that  Japan  has  violated  the  fundamental  peace 
treaties  and  have  agreed  to  refuse  to  recognize  Manchoukuo,  the  child 
of  this  violation.  Japan  insists,  and  with  conviction,  that  it  has  taken 
the  only  course  feasible  under  the  circumstances.  The  world  may  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  refuse  recognition  and  may,  as  in  the  past,  protest 
against  any  further  infringements  on  the  sovereign  rights  and  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  China,  and  on  the  rights  of  other  states  in  Eastern 
Asia.  Such  a course  may  be  successful,  in  cooperation  with  other  fac- 
tors, in  restoring  peace  with  justice;  but,  if  not,  it  will  lead  to  long- 
continued  and  recurring  friction  between  Japan  and  other  powers. 

The  powers  may,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  come  to  give  at 
least  practical  recognition  to  Manchoukuo,  either  due  to  necessity  or 
on  the  ground  that  the  Far  East  is  an  exceptional  region  in  which  the 
obligations  of  world  peace  treaties  are  not  in  full  force.  They  may  de- 
cide to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  to  try  once  again  to  build  permanent 
peace  on  the  existing  situation  as  a foundation. 

But  if  the  powers  should  acquiesce  in  Japan’s  action,  that  would 
not  necessarily  bring  either  security  or  peace  to  the  Far  East.  There  is 
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China  to  be  reckoned  with  — and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  So  long  as  China  re- 
mains weak,  the  Chinese  may  accept  without  further  resistance  Japan’s 
conquest  of  Manchuria  and  Jehol  and  its  dominant  position  in  North 
China,  much  as  the  Chinese  acquiesce  in  Japanese  rule  in  Dairen  and 
Port  Arthur,  and  French  rule  in  Indo-China.  But  the  principle  of  na- 
tionality, now  so  dominant  in  the  world,  which  has  already  shown  its 
power  in  China,  points  to  the  probability  that  the  Chinese  will  not  con- 
tinuously and  permanently  accept  the  present  situation. 

If  China,  however,  should  become  strong  and  increasingly  nation- 
alistic, it  would  probably  force  Japan  to  withdraw  or  to  compromise — 
or  there  would  be  another  war. 

To  be  sure,  Japan  may  collapse  financially  and  as  a result  with- 
draw from  northeastern  China,  but  such  a development  appears 
unlikely.  Japanese  liberalism,  also,  may  regain  political  control  and 
modify  Japanese  rule  in  Manchoukuo.  It  is  conceivable  that  it  might 
even  gradually  develop  a genuine  Chinese  administration,  and  then 
permit  Manchuria  to  be  reunited  with  the  Republic  of  China.  But  this 
does  not  appear  probable;  Japanese  liberalism  does  not  seem  likely  to 
grant  such  concessions  as  would  satisfy  the  Chinese. 

The  most  probable  future,  as  is  suggested  in  the  Lytton  Report, 
is  one  marked  by  alternating  periods  of  Chinese  acquiescence  and 
Chinese-Japanese  friction,  and  possibly  war,  much  as  were  the  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Germany  over  Alsace-Lorraine  for  over  a 
thousand  years.  A Japanese-controlled  Manchoukuo  gives  no  promise 
of  being  a permanent  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  Northeastern  Asia. 


IX 

JAPANESE  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Japan’s  future  depends  on  economic  expansion;  to  maintain  even  its 
present  standard  of  living  and  provide  for  the  large  annual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  those  seeking  work  it  requires  particularly 
increased  markets  and  a greater  volume  of  trade  and  commerce.  To 
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meet  these  needs  was  one  o£  the  chief  reasons  which  led  Japan  to 
occupy  Manchuria  and  organize  an  allegedly  independent  state.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  creation  of  Manchoukuo  is  an  eco- 
nomically profitable  venture  for  Japan.  Although  the  advantage  of 
holding  Manchuria,  considered  solely  by  itself,  is  undoubtedly  great, 
the  cost  of  acquiring  and  administering  the  country  and  the  effects  of 
the  resulting  Chinese  boycott  have  been  so  severe  that  Japan’s  Man- 
churian experiment  has  certainly  thus  far  resulted  in  a considerable 
financial  loss.  Whether  it  will  ultimately  be  profitable  will  depend  on 
future  events. 

The  potential  economic  advantages  from  dominating  Manchu- 
ria are  in  general  the  profits  which  may  come  from  controlling  the 
development  of  a great,  fertile,  under-populated  region,  from  adminis- 
tering the  railroads,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  the  other 
public  utilities,  the  banks  and  big  business  generally.  Japan  for  years 
had  a large  trade  with  Manchuria  and  this  has  naturally  increased  as  a 
result  of  its  political  and  military  control.  It  has  assured  access  to  im- 
portant deposits  of  coal  and  iron  which  is  of  particular  importance  in 
time  of  war.  Manchuria  gives  Japan  a supply  of  various  raw  materials 
and  a market  for  its  manufactured  goods. 

The  assets,  however,  which  Japan  has  gained  must  obviously  be 
measured  solely  by  the  excess  of  economic  benefits  above  those  which 
it  had  in  1931.  Before  September  18  of  that  year,  Japan  enjoyed  most 
of  the  advantages  which  it  now  possesses.  Its  income  from  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  and  subsidiary  companies,  especially  from  the 
Fushun  Coal  Mines,  was  very  large;  its  trade  was  substantial,  ap- 
proaching present-day  figures;  and  the  chief  coal  and  iron  deposits 
were  already  in  its  control.  Under  any  reasonable  plan  of  economic 
cooperation  between  China  and  Japan,  such  as  that  recommended  by 
the  Lytton  Commission  and  which  the  Chinese  government  would 
have  accepted,  Japan  would  now  have  most  of  its  present  economic 
advantages  in  Manchuria  without  the  expense  and  the  loss  which 
virtual  war  has  entailed. 

The  recent  military  cost  in  connection  with  Manchuria  has 
been  heavy  and  will  continue  so  for  some  time.  It  includes  the  ex- 
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penscs  of  military  operations  for  two  and  a half  years  in  Manchuria, 
the  severe  fighting  about  Shanghai,  the  conquest  of  Jehol,  and  the 
campaign  in  North  China  leading  to  the  Truce  of  Tangku  on  May  31, 
1933.  Properly  chargeable,  also,  are  the  increases  in  the  army  and  navy 
budgets  for  re-equipment  and  for  new  ships,  due  to  fear  of  war  with 
Soviet  Russia  and  with  the  United  States  as  a result  of  the  friction 
over  Manchuria,  and  such  items  as  those  for  strategic  roads  and  rail- 
ways in  Manchuria.  The  expense  of  bandit  suppression  will  probably 
continue  for  a number  of  years. 

These  increased  military  costs  are  generally  regarded  as  largely 
responsible  for  the  serious  financial  situation  in  Japan.  The  budget 
for  1933-1934  showed  a deficit  of  some  962,000,000  yen;  and  the  new 
budget  for  1934-1935,  of  804,000,000  yen.  The  public  debt  of  Japan  is 
now  reaching  a sum  which  some  authorities  regard  as  the  limit  Japan 
can  carry  without  danger  of  financial  collapse. 

The  military  expenses,  the  swollen  army  and  naval  budgets,  the 
financial  strain,  the  trade  losses  in  China  — while  it  is  difficult  to  state 
these  in  definite  figures  — are  undoubtedly  much  greater  than  the 
excess  of  the  economic  advantages  which  Japan  has  gained  by  its 
acquisition  of  Manchuria.  But  Japan  expects  that  the  expense  will  be 
temporary  while  the  economic  gain  will  be  permanent.  It  believes  that 
it  can  keep  Manchuria  and  Jehol  and  yet  recover  its  normal  trade  with 
China,  obtain  a measure  of  friendly  cooperation  with  that  country, 
and  even,  possibly,  induce  the  Nanking  government  to  join  in  build- 
ing up  an  economic  bloc  composed  of  Japan,  Manchoukuo  and  China. 
Whether  this  policy  will  be  a success  is  one  of  the  great  unsettled 
questions  of  Eastern  Asia. 

japan’s  struggle  for  additional  markets 

Manchuria  alone  is  not  adequate  to  meet  Japan’s  increasing  eco- 
nomic needs.  Japan  and  Manchuria  together  do  not  provide  the  re- 
sources required  by  Japan,  nor  the  normal  volume  of  Japanese  trade. 
From  1927  to  1930  the  exports  of  Japan  to  Manchuria  were  only  8 per 
cent  of  its  total  exports;  during  these  same  years  it  sold  more  to  India 
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than  to  Manchuria,  twice  as  much  to  China  south  o£  the  Great  W all 
and  five  times  as  much  to  the  United  States. 

Japan  has  recendy  had  extraordinary  success  in  entering  new 
markets  and  in  increasing  its  exports.  Its  inroads  on  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  especially,  the  oldest  of  the  industrial  nations,  have  been  so 
great  that  a trade  war  with  the  British  Empire  is  now  in  progress,  and 
the  advance  which  Japan  has  obtained  in  open  economic  competition 
is  being  checked  by  suddenly  increased  tariffs  and  quota  restrictions. 

The  extent  of  Japan’s  achievement,  especially  in  textiles,  may  be 
judged  by  comparing  its  trade  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  1913 
Great  Britain  exported  6,780,000,000  square  yards  of  cotton  fabrics  and 
dominated  the  cotton  cloth  market  of  the  world;  but  in  1933  Japan, 
for  the  first  time,  surpassed  the  British,  exporting  2,087,430,000  square 
yards  of  cotton  piece  goods  to  Great  Britain’s  2,031,138,900.  Japan’s 
increase  in  exports  has  been  especially  marked  during  the  past  two 
years.  In  value  its  total  foreign  exports  for  1933  showed  a gain  of  34 
per  cent  over  1932  and  of  74  per  cent  over  1931;  and  in  tonnage -—a 
somewhat  more  accurate  measure  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  yen 
— a gain  of  20  per  cent  over  1932  and  of  30  per  cent  over  1931.  While 
its  greatest  achievement  has  been  in  cotton  fabrics,  its  increased  exports 
include  a large  list  of  other  commodities,  among  them  cotton  gar- 
ments, rubber-soled  shoes,  bicycles,  electric  light  bulbs  and  canned 
fi.sh. 

The  explanation  of  Japan’s  success  is  to  be  found  in  a combination 
of  factors  especially  noticeable  in  the  textile  industry:  high  technical 
efficiency,  able  management,  low  wages,  long  hours  and  the  depre- 
ciated yen.  Although  the  advantages  which  Japan  has  obtained  from 
going  off  the  gold  standard  will  doubtless  be  temporary,  the  other 
factors,  especially  industrial  efficiency,  will  continue  for  some  time. 
Japanese  cotton  mills  are  largely  equipped  with  improved  automatic 
looms,  superior  to  the  British  looms  according  to  the  Japanese;  and  a 
Japanese  male  operative  takes  care  of  twenty  or  more  macliines  while 
a British  worker,  due  to  the  Trade  Union  regulations,  looks  after  only 
six. 

India  has  been  the  most  important  battle  ground  in  the  textile  war 
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between  Japan  and  Great  Britain.  The  amount  of  Japanese  cotton 
cloth  sold  in  India  has  been  increasing  until,  during  1932-1933,  it  was 
practically  equal  to  that  of  the  British.  In  defense,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment terminated  its  commercial  treaty  with  Japan  and  drastically  in- 
creased the  tariff  on  Japanese  cotton  cloth.  The  Japanese  retaliated  by 
a trade  boycott  of  Indian  raw  cotton  which  is  used  in  large  quantities 
in  Japanese  mills.  These  preliminary  skirmishes  led  to  a three-months’ 
conference  which  finally  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  January  3, 1934, 
by  which  India  is  to  buy  from  Japan  cotton  cloth  not  to  exceed 
400,000,000  square  yards  — 138,770,000  square  yards  less  than  Japan 
sold  in  India  in  1932  — and  Japan  is  to  purchase  a maximum  of 
1,500,000  bales  of  Indian  raw  cotton.  But  the  outstanding  fact  is  that 
the  amount  of  cotton  cloth  which  Japan  could  sell  in  India  in  free 
competition  has  been  strictly  limited  by  the  insistence  of  a foreign 
government. 

A similar  situation  now  exists  in  the  British  Crown  Colonies,  in- 
cluding such  outlying  possessions  as  the  British  West  Indies,  Hong- 
kong and  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  order  to  check  the  rapidly  mount- 
ing Japanese  trade,  the  British  government  on  May  7,  1934  imposed 
quotas  upon  Japanese  cotton  and  rayon  textiles  coming  into  the  Crown 
Colonies  which  reduced  by  over  57  per  cent  the  amount  of  the  existing 
Japanese  imports.  In  Great  Britain  itself  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  some  governmental  action  to  restrict  Japanese  goods.  Speakers  in 
the  House  of  Commons  have  displayed  Japanese  products,  such  as 
cotton  shirts  and  socks,  which  they  stated  were  being  sold  in  England 
for  prices  at  which  British  factories  could  not  produce  them. 

In  the  United  States,  although  some  complaints  are  made  regard- 
ing the  low  prices  of  certain  Japanese  imports,  such  as  canned  tuna 
fish,  rubber-soled  shoes  and  electric  light  bulbs,  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
is  mutually  advantageous.  Americans  buy  95  per  cent  of  all  the  raw 
silk  exported  from  Japan,  and  Japanese  buy  large  quantities  of  Amer- 
ican raw  cotton.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  some  satisfactory 
quota  basis  may  be  worked  out  for  American-Japanese  trade. 

Throughout  the  world  it  is  evident  that  Japan  does  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  sell  the  amount  of  manufactured  goods  which  it  could 
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export  in  free  economic  competition.  Its  possibilities  of  trade  expansion 
are  already  limited,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  further  restricted  by 
some  form  of  governmental  action  in  an  additional  number  of  coun- 
tries. These  conditions  cause  the  Japanese,  with  increasing  eagerness 
and  anxiety,  to  turn  to  China. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CHINESE  MARKET 

China  is  Japan’s  greatest  potential  market.  It  is  nearby  and  with 
its  vast  population  has  the  possibility  — although  not  the  certainty  — 
of  developing  an  almost  limitless  purchasing  power.  Anyone  with  pad 
and  pencil  can  figure  out  the  astonishing  totals  in  trade  with  450,000,- 
000  people.  An  enthusiastic  Californian  recendy  showed  that  pros- 
perity could  be  well-nigh  restored  to  the  Pacific  coast  if  every  Chinese 
could  be  persuaded  to  buy  just  one  California  prune  each  week!  Al- 
though China  will  develop  factories  of  its  own  and  will  gradually 
manufacture  such  goods  as  cheap-grade  cotton  cloth  in  increasing 
volume,  there  will  still  be  an  ample  basis  for  Japanese  trade,  pro- 
vided China  should  not  attempt  to  exclude  Japanese  goods  by  boy- 
cotts, quotas  or  prohibitive  tariffs.  In  compedtion  with  Western 
countries  Japan  will  have  the  advantage  of  proximity,  similarity  of 
language,  acquaintance  with  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  ability  to  manufacture  cheaply  and  efficiently.  But  again  the  query 
arises  whether  Japan  can  gain  its  equitable  share  of  the  Chinese  mar- 
ket without  a measure  of  mutual  good-will. 


X 

THE  SOLUTION 

The  best  means  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Far  East  is 
friendly  cooperation  between  the  Pacific  powers.  The  ends  to  be 
sought  are,  for  China,  political  unity  and  stability,  economic  progress 
and  the  preservation  of  its  administrative  and  territorial  integrity;  for 
Japan,  increased  trade  and  military  security;  and  for  other  states,  the 
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maintenance  of  their  equal  rights  in  Eastern  Asia.  It  is  possible  that 
Japan’s  present  program  may  turn  out  to  be  successful,  but  it  has  the 
promise  of  eventual  failure.  The  attempt  to  hold  Manchuria,  extend 
a controlling  influence  over  China,  and  restrict  the  rights  of  other 
states  will  naturally  meet  the  continuing  opposition  of  the  powers  and, 
as  China  gains  in  national  strength,  the  mounting  resistance  of  the 
Chinese. 

Vital  issues,  such  as  the  integrity  of  China  and  the  peace  of  Eastern 
Asia,  concern  all  the  states  which  have  interests  or  treaty  obligations 
in  that  region.  If  China  is  to  surmount  its  difficulties  and  become  a 
well-ordered,  united  nation,  it  will  need  for  a time  outside  help  and 
should  invite  temporary  international  assistance;  as  the  Lytton  Report 
says:  “Along  this  road  of  international  cooperation,  China  would 
make  the  surest  and  most  rapid  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  her 
national  ideals.”  But  such  assistance  should  not  be  forced  upon  China, 
nor  should  any  one  state  be  excluded  from  participation.  Economic 
friendliness,  too,  should  be  developed  and  continued  among  all  of  the 
Pacific  countries.  The  dominant  thought  throughout  the  Lytton  Re- 
port regarding  Japan  and  China  is  that  each  could  give  valuable 
assistance  to  the  other.  Japan  is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  foreign 
trade:  should  China,  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire  and  the 
Soviet  Union  carry  out  a rigorous  policy  of  economic  nationalism,  it 
would  doubtless  be  unfortunate  for  all  states  concerned;  but  it  would 
be  ruinous  for  Japan,  and  would  directly  endanger  the  peace  of  the  Far 
East.  The  way  out  in  Eastern  Asia  is  along  the  path  of  cooperation, 
and  the  nation  which  has  most  to  gain  by  following  this  route  is  Japan. 


For  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  problems  dealt  with  in  this  pamphlet,  cf.  The 
Pacific  Area  by  George  H.  Blakeslee,  and  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  The  Dismember- 
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